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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SELF-PRESENTATION 

by 

Patricia  A.  Aloise 
August  1990 

Chairwoman:  Patricia  H.  Miller,  Ph.D. 

Major  Department:  Psychology 

Self-presentation  is  an  attempt  to  convey  an  impression 
of  the  self  to  an  audience.  Our  self-presentations 
influence  how  others  perceive  us.  Thus,  this  is  an 
important  form  of  social  behavior. 

This  is  the  first  developmental  study  of  self- 
presentation via  self-description.  Two  self-presentational 
strategies  are  examined — self-promotion  and  ingratiation. 

In  self-promotion  and  ingratiation  the  individual  attempts 
to  create  the  impressions  of  competent  and 
attractive/likable,  respectively. 

Children  in  kindergarten,  second  and  fourth  grade  were 
videotaped  while  they  described  themselves  to  children  at 
another  school.  First,  a baseline  self-description  was 
obtained.  Then  subjects  were  told  to  describe  themselves  so 
that  the  children  would  pick  them  as  partners  at  a game 
(goal-directed  condition) . Finally,  this  interpersonal  goal 
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was  supplemented  by  telling  the  subjects  that  the  children 
at  the  other  school  really  wanted  to  win  prizes  (enhanced 
condition) . Also  included  were  measures  of  attributional 
knowledge  and  preference  for  a particular  kind  of  partner 
(i.e.,  nice  versus  good  at  the  game). 

Self-promotion  and  ingratiation  were  defined, 
respectively,  as  increases  in  the  percentage  of  game-related 
and  social  positive  self  statements  from  the  baseline  to  the 
experimental  conditions.  As  expected,  the  greatest 
differentiation  between  these  two  strategies  occurred  in  the 
enhanced  condition. 

Differentiation  between  self-promotion  and  ingratiation 
increased  developmentally . Only  the  fourth  graders 
increased  their  production  of  game-related,  but  not  social, 
positive  self  statements.  Second  graders  increased 
production  of  both  types  of  positive  self  statements, 
whereas  kindergartners  did  not  increase  either. 

Attributional  knowledge  also  affected  self- 
presentation. Children  with  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
attributes  relevant  for  performance  at  the  game  evidenced 
differentiation  of  the  self-presentational  strategies. 
Children  with  less  complete  attributional  knowledge  did  not. 

Partner  preference  affected  self-promotion  in  the  goal- 
directed  condition.  Children  with  a greater  preference  for 
a partner  who  was  good  at  the  game  produced  more  game- 
related  statements. 
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Possible  sources  of  developmental  change  are  discussed. 


Directions  for  future  research  are  suggested. 
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CHAPTER  I 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 
Introduction 

Each  of  our  interpersonal  behaviors  conveys  information 
about  who  we  are.  Other  people  interpret  our  actions  and 
statements  as  indications  of  our  underlying  characteristics. 
This  attribution  process  has  been  a major  focus  for  research 
in  social  psychology  (Jones,  1985) . Often  we  select  our 
behaviors  with  the  attribution  process  in  mind.  That  is,  we 
attempt  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  to  create  a 
particular  impression.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are 
necessarily  behaving  dishonestly.  In  most  cases  we  merely 
emphasize  one  of  our  personal  characteristics  instead  of 
another.  For  instance,  during  a job  interview  the  candidate 
will  present  her  professional  rather  than  fun-loving  side. 
However,  both  of  these  attributes  are  equally  characteristic 
of  her  true  self.  The  type  of  socially  intelligent  behavior 
evidenced  by  this  job  candidate  has  been  labelled  self- 
presentation or  impression  management1  (Goffman,  1973; 
Schlenker,  1980) . 

The  development  of  self-presentation  is  the  subject  of 
this  dissertation.  In  the  sections  to  follow,  various 
theorists'  definitions  of  self-presentation  will  be 
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presented,  including  the  definition  that  guides  the  present 
research.  The  different  self-presentational  strategies  will 
then  be  described.  Following  this  discussion,  research  on 
the  development  of  self-presentation  and  other  related 
abilities  will  be  reviewed. 

Definitions 

Self-presentation  refers  to  the  strategies  that  people 
employ  in  order  to  convey  a particular  impression.  Although 
all  self-presentation  theorists  would  agree  with  this 
statement,  not  all  agree  on  the  motive  for  self- 
presentation . 

Numerous  motives  have  been  suggested  to  underlie  self- 
presentation  including  garnering  social  power  (Jones  & 
Pittman,  1982;  Tedeschi  & Norman,  1985),  obtaining  approval 
and  avoiding  disapproval  (Arkin,  1981) , and  verifying  our 
self-beliefs  (Swann  1985,  1987).  In  contrast  to  these 
global  motives,  Schlenker  (1985,  1986)  has  proposed  that  the 
self-presentational  motivation  is  determined  jointly  by 
characteristics  of  the  situation,  the  person,  and  the 
audience.  All  of  the  motives  proposed  by  the  other 
theorists  can  be  incorporated  into  this  perspective.  That 
is,  concern  for  social  power,  approval,  or  self-verification 
may  differ  across  individuals  or  situations.  Furthermore, 
different  audiences  may  make  specific  motives  more  salient 
or  desirable.  Because  of  its  breadth,  this 
conceptualization  is  the  most  useful  (provided  that 
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assessments  of  the  relevant  person,  situation,  and  audience 
variables  are  possible) . 

Another  area  of  disagreement  in  defining  self- 
presentation involves  the  role  of  the  self  in  self- 
presentation. Self-presentation  is  often  associated  with 
dissimulation.  Some  social  psychologists  would  suggest  that 
behavior  which  is  an  expression  of  the  self  is  not  self- 
presentation (Buss  & Briggs,  1984) . However,  most  self- 
presentation theorists  have  emphasized  that  falsehood  is  not 
a prerequisite  for  self-presentation.  Rather,  they  assert 
that  self-presentation  usually  consists  of  "selective 
disclosures  and  omissions,  matters  of  emphasis"  (Jones  & 
Pittman,  1982,  p.  233).  Thus,  the  presented  self  often 
shares  some  commonality  with  the  private  self  (including  the 
self-concept,  the  ideal  self,  and  the  actual  self) . 

Theorists  have  proposed  that  the  self  may  affect  self- 
presentation in  a number  of  ways.  For  example,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  people  are  often  motivated  to  have  others 
perceive  them  as  they  perceive  themselves  (Swann,  1985, 

1987) . Thus,  one  may  be  more  likely  to  present  an  image 
that  is  consistent  with  the  self-concept.  In  addition  to 
the  self-concept,  Baumeister  and  Tice  (1986)  have  suggested 
that  the  ideal  self  may  affect  self-presentation  by 
"furnishing  the  image  of  self  that  one  seeks  to  present  to 
others"  (p.  67) . Finally,  the  actual  self  may  also 
constrain  self-presentation.  According  to  Schlenker  (1986), 
people  attempt  to  present  identities  that  maximize  both 
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beneficial ity  and  believability . Believability  refers  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  information  coincides  with 
prevailing  facts.  In  addition  to  its  obvious  relation  to 
believability,  the  self  may  influence  one's  definition  of 
beneficial ity.  Thus,  these  theorists  have  provided  a number 
of  reasons  for  the  convergence  of  the  presented  self  and  the 
private  self. 

The  view  that  self -presentation  is  determined  by 
characteristics  of  the  self,  audience  and  situation 
(Schlenker , 1980,  1985,  1986)  is  the  most  parsimonious  of 
those  evident  in  the  literature  thus  far.  In  addition, 
Schlenker' s theory  is  congruent  with  the  extant  data.  Thus, 
it  is  his  theorizing  which  guides  the  present  study.  In  the 
next  section,  various  self-presentational  strategies  will  be 
described,  including  those  that  are  investigated  in  the 
present  research. 

Self-Presentational  Strategies 

Although  several  motives  for  self-presentation  have 
been  proposed,  many  theorists  have  focused  on  the 
maintenance  of  a positive  image  (either  to  gain  approval,  or 
to  elevate  self-esteem)  as  an  important  driving  force  for 
behavior  (Schneider,  1981) . Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
much  of  the  early  research  on  impression  management  focused 
on  sel f -enhancement . These  classic  studies  showed  that 
adults  would  rate  themselves  more  positively  on  a wide  range 
of  attributes  when  they  were  told  to  behave  like  a person 
whom  the  interviewer  would  like  than  when  they  were  told  to 
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accurately  portray  themselves  (e.g.,  Jones,  Gergen,  & Davis, 
1962) . In  subsequent  studies,  researchers  tried  to 
determine  the  limits  of  this  sel f -enhancement . It  was 
discovered  that  factual  information  about  the  actor's 
characteristics  can  influence  self -enhancement  in  several 
ways.  First,  when  the  audience  is  aware  of  discrepant 
information  about  the  actor,  the  actor  will  not  self-enhance 
on  that  dimension  (Schlenker,  1975) . However,  he  will  self- 
enhance  on  other  dimensions  (Baumeister  & Jones,  1978) . 
Second,  when  the  audience  is  aware  of  positive  information 
about  the  actor,  he  will  not  self-enhance,  but  will  be 
"modest"  relative  to  when  this  positive  information  is  not 
available  to  the  audience  (Ackerman  & Schlenker,  1975) . 

The  findings  described  above  illustrate  the  inadequacy 
of  limiting  the  study  of  impression  management  to  self- 
enhancement. Specifically,  it  is  often  not  in  the 
individual's  best  interest  to  uniformly  self-enhance. 

Rather,  a specific  attributional  goal  may  be  chosen  and 
certain  relevant  characteristics  enhanced.  Recently 
attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  a more  refined  approach 
to  self-presentation. 

Jones  and  Pittman  (1982)  proposed  a taxonomy  of  self- 
presentational  strategies  that  is  attribution-based.  Two  of 
the  strategies,  ingratiation  and  self-promotion,  had 
previously  been  subsumed  under  self-enhancement. 

Ingratiation  is  the  impression  management  strategy  designed 
to  produce  the  attribution  "attractive/likable."  In 
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contrast,  self-promotion  describes  the  individual's  attempt 
to  create  an  impression  of  competence.  The  other  strategies 
described  by  Jones  and  Pittman  were  intimidation, 
supplication,  and  exemplification.  The  person  who  adopts 
the  self-presentational  strategy  of  intimidation  is  trying 
to  portray  himself  as  dangerous.  In  the  strategy  of 
supplication,  the  individual  presents  a weak  and  vulnerable 
image.  The  goal  of  this  strategy  is  to  elicit  a helping 
response  by  emphasizing  one's  dependence  on  others. 

Finally,  the  strategy  of  exemplification  is  designed  to 
create  the  image  of  integrity  and  moral  worthiness.  In 
their  discussion,  Jones  and  Pittman  have  provided  a 
promising  beginning  for  expanding  the  concept  of  self- 
presentation  beyond  self-enhancement . However,  many  other 
self-presentational  strategies  are  possible.  Furthermore, 
within  each  type  of  self-presentation  there  are  numerous 
variations.  For  instance,  the  behaviors  that  have  been 
identified  as  ingratiatory  include:  (1)  rendering  favors, 

(2)  flattery,  (3)  opinion  conformity,  and  (4)  favorable 
self-descriptions  (Jones  & Wortman,  1973) . With  regard  to 
self -promotion,  one  may  wish  to  appear  competent  in 
athletic,  academic  or  interpersonal  endeavors.  Although  in 
each  case  the  individual  would  engage  in  self-promotion,  the 
behaviors  involved  in  these  self-presentations  could  vary  a 
great  deal. 

Self-presentation  may  manifest  itself  through  a wide 
variety  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors.  For  instance. 
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self-presentational  concerns  have  been  shown  to  influence 
changes  in  attitude  expression,  prosocial  behavior, 
conformity,  and  aggression  (Baumeister,  1982) . Affect 
management,  clothing  selection,  and  other  nonverbal 
behaviors  can  also  be  considered  forms  of  self-presentation 
(Schlenker,  1980;  Schneider,  1981).  The  sensitivity  of  a 
particular  behavior  to  self -presentational  concerns  is 
generally  assessed  by  varying  the  audience  for  the  behavior 
(Tetlock  & Manstead,  1985) . 

In  addition  to  the  forms  of  self-presentation  described 
thus  far,  a distinction  is  often  made  between  defensive  and 
assertive  (or  protective  and  acquisitive)  self -presentations 
(Tedeschi  & Norman,  1985) . Assertive  self-presentations  are 
claims  to  desired  identities,  and  may  include  any  of  the 
types  of  behaviors  discussed  above.  Defensive  self- 
presentations guard  against  the  loss  of  a valued  identity. 
They  represent  attempts  to  forestall  challenges  to  claimed 
identities.  Defensive  self-presentations  include 
attitudinal  conformity,  modesty,  and  qualified  positive  self 
statements. 

Self-oresentational  Developments 

Although  research  with  adults  has  focused  almost 
exclusively  on  verbal  self-presentations,  several  studies  of 
affect  management  have  been  conducted  with  children.  These 
and  other  studies  examining  self-presentation  in  children 
will  be  discussed  in  this  section. 
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Affective  self-presentation 

Goffman  (1973)  has  suggested  that  the  ability  to 
control  one's  affective  displays  is  one  of  the  arts  of 
impression  management.  In  many  cases  affective  control  may 
be  necessary  for  social  interaction  to  proceed  smoothly. 

For  example,  each  society  has  a set  of  rules  that  govern 
appropriate  affective  expression,  called  affective  display 
rules.  The  failure  to  follow  these  rules  may  result  in  the 
disruption  of  an  interaction.  In  the  first  study  of 
children's  spontaneous  monitoring  of  affective  expression, 
Saarni  (1984)  investigated  the  development  of  the  display 
rule  which  dictates  that  one  should  express  pleasure  and 
gratitude  upon  opening  a gift.  Saarni  gave  first,  third  and 
fifth  graders  a highly  desirable  toy  and  videotaped  their 
reactions.  Then,  in  a second  session,  the  children  were 
given  an  undesirable  toy,  and  their  reactions  were  compared 
across  the  two  trials.  Although  the  developmental  pattern 
was  not  straightforward,  it  appears  that  first  grade  girls 
and  third  and  fifth  graders  (both  sexes)  try  to  look  pleased 
when  they  receive  a disappointing  gift. 

Subsequent  studies  utilizing  the  "disappointment" 
paradigm  have  found  that  preschoolers,  first  and  third 
graders  will  all  regulate  their  facial  displays  (Cole,  1986, 
Study  1) . That  is,  in  this  study,  they  all  attempted  to 
look  pleased  when  given  a disappointing  gift.  This  research 
differed  from  Saarni 's  in  that  it  included  more  refined 
measures  of  expressive  behavior  (i.e.,  Ekman's  scheme  for 
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coding  the  facial  expression  of  emotion)  and  more  rigorous 
checks  on  the  desirability  of  the  gifts  (Cole,  1986;  Cole, 
Jenkins,  & Shott,  1989) . 

In  another  study,  involving  only  preschool-aged  girls, 
a public  versus  private  manipulation  was  performed.  The 
results  support  the  interpersonal  basis  of  this  display 
rule.  Specifically,  during  the  disappointment  phase,  girls 
displayed  significantly  more  positive  (and  fewer  negative) 
expressive  behaviors  when  the  experimenter  was  present  than 
absent  (Cole,  1986,  Study  2).  The  girls'  verbalizations 
also  showed  the  effect  of  self-presentational  concerns. 
Negative  verbalizations  were  less  common  in  the  public 
disappointment  condition  than  in  the  private  condition.  In 
contrast,  neutral  verbalizations  (e.g.,  changing  the 
subject)  were  more  likely  in  the  public  than  private 
condition.  Interestingly,  positive  verbalizations  did  not 
vary  across  the  public-private  manipulation.  The  fact  that 
these  children  suppressed  their  negative  verbalizations,  but 
did  not  increase  their  positive  statements  indicates  that  in 
the  verbal  medium  children's  defensive  self-presentational 
strategies  were  more  developed  than  their  assertive 
strategies.  However,  both  defensive  and  assertive  nonverbal 
strategies  were  evidenced  by  female  kindergartners . 

In  contrast  to  the  behavioral  studies  reviewed  thus 
far,  research  on  children's  understanding  of  display  rules 
has  found  that  children  under  6 years  of  age  typically  do 
not  understand  the  difference  between  real  and  expressed 
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emotion  (Harris,  in  press) . That  is,  they  do  not  understand 
the  basis  of  affective  self-presentation — that  by  changing 
their  affective  displays  they  can  manipulate  another 
person's  knowledge  of  their  affective  states.  Thus,  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  youngest  children  are 
truly  self-presenting  or  whether  they  are  merely  following 
an  adult-imposed  "politeness  rule"  (Harris,  in  press) . 
Specifically,  if  the  youngest  children  do  not  understand  how 
their  expressions  influence  other's  attributions  (Gross, 
1989) , then  their  management  of  these  displays  may  not  be 
directed  at  presenting  information  about  the  self  and  may 
not  be  self-presentational.  In  contrast,  older  children 
understand  that  affect  management  is  designed  to  create  a 
particular  impression,  and  that  others  will  infer  their 
emotional  states  from  their  affective  displays.  This 
enables  them  to  engage  in  truly  self-presentational  affect 
management . 

Face-work 

In  a developmental  application  of  Goffman's  research, 
Hatch  (1987)  examined  kindergartners ' tendency  to  engage  in 
defensive  self-presentations  (sometimes  called  face-work) , 
asssertive  self-presentations,  and  corrective  interchanges. 
Defensive  self-presentations  are  moves  to  avoid  or 
counteract  a loss  of  face.  These  include  modesty,  hedging, 
and  withdrawal  from  a potentially  embarrassing  situation. 
Assertive  self-presentations  consist  of  the  introduction  of 
favorable  information  about  oneself,  or  unfavorable 
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information  about  another  person.  The  term  "corrective 
interchange"  refers  to  the  four  stage  ritual  that  occurs 
when  the  roles  of  the  various  interaction  partners  are 
violated,  disrupting  the  interaction.  Specifically,  it 
includes  the  following  stages:  (1)  the  challenge,  (2)  the 
offering,  (3)  the  acceptance,  and  (4)  the  thanks.  In  the 
first  stage,  the  misconduct  is  openly  recognized,  creating  a 
predicament  (Schlenker,  1980) . In  the  second  stage,  the 
offender  corrects  for  the  offense  (e.g.,  by  apologizing). 
Because  the  offender  is  attempting  to  regain  face,  the 
actions  that  are  taken  in  this  stage  are  also  defensive 
self-presentations,  or  face-work.  In  the  third  stage,  the 
interaction  partners  indicate  their  forgiveness  of  the 
offense.  In  the  fourth  stage,  the  offender  signals  his 
appreciation  for  having  been  forgiven. 

The  results  of  this  observational  study  indicate 
incomplete,  but  nonetheless  impressive,  use  of  impression 
management  techniques.  Children  in  Hatch's  study  engaged  in 
both  defensive  and  assertive  self-presentations.  The 
defensive  self-presentations  included  the  adult-like 
behaviors  of  modesty  and  hedging.  In  addition,  the  children 
withdrew  from  potentially  embarrassing  situations,  either 
physically  or  by  changing  the  subject.  Hatch  notes  that, 
although  using  these  defensive  maneuvers  would  often  be 
unacceptable  in  adult  interaction,  they  were  not  challenged 
by  the  children.  The  assertive  self-presentations  used  by 
the  children  consisted  primarily  of  calling  attention  to 
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unfavorable  information  about  another  child,  rather  than 
positive  information  about  the  self. 

In  addition  to  these  self-presentational  strategies, 
the  children  engaged  in  an  abbreviated  form  of  corrective 
interchange.  Specifically,  stages  one  and  two  were 
evidenced  by  the  children,  but  not  stages  three  and  four. 
This  indicates  that  children  recognized  the  need  to  point 
out  inappropriate  behavior  and  to  correct  for  their 
offenses.  However,  this  exchange  was  then  followed  by  a 
restoration  of  the  interaction,  rather  than  a formal 
recognition  of  the  corrective  process  itself.  The  view  that 
remedial  tactics  have  the  same  significance  for  children's 
interactions  as  for  adults'  is  supported  by  children's 
differential  evaluations  of  actors  who  do  and  do  not 
apologize  for  causing  property  damage.  In  two  studies. 

Darby  and  Schlenker  (1982)  found  that  an  actor  who 
apologized  was  liked  and  forgiven  more,  evaluated  as  a 
better  person,  and  blamed  less  than  an  actor  who  failed  to 
apologize.  This  was  true  even  for  kindergartners,  although 
older  children  were  able  to  integrate  more  information  about 
the  actor  (e.g.,  her  motives)  when  making  their  evaluations. 

The  developmental  research  reviewed  thus  far  suggests 
that  young  children  are  sensitive  to  self-presentational 
concerns  in  their  interactions.  However,  the  highly  verbal 
form  of  self-presentation,  face-work,  does  not  appear  to  be 
as  well  developed  as  affect  management.  In  addition, 
assertive  self-presentations  may  not  be  as  well  developed  as 
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defensive  strategies.  This  suggests  that  these  types  of 
self-presentation  will  continue  to  develop  during  the 
elementary  school  years. 

Self-report 

Data  from  self-report  studies  also  suggest  that  the 
tendency  to  self-present  increases  developmentally . One 
self-report  measure  that  is  highly  related  to  self- 
presentation is  self-monitoring  (Snyder,  1987) . Self- 
monitoring is  an  individual  difference  variable  that 
differentiates  people  who  are  highly  motivated  and  skilled 
impression  managers  (high  self-monitors)  from  people  who 
possess  neither  the  motivation  nor  the  skills  necessary  for 
successful  self-presentation  (low  self-monitors) . Recently, 
an  instrument  was  developed  to  measure  this  construct  in 
children.  The  Junior  Self-Monitoring  Scale  (Graziano, 

Leone,  Musser,  & Lautenschlager , 1987)  is  designed  to  tap 
(1)  concern  for  the  appropriateness  of  one's  self- 
presentation, (2)  attention  to  social  comparison  information 
regarding  socially-appropriate  self-presentation,  (3)  the 
ability  to  regulate  one's  self -presentation,  (4)  the 
strategic  use  of  this  ability,  and  (5)  the  situational 
specificity  of  one's  self-presentation.  Although 
developmental  change  in  the  strength  of  self-monitoring  was 
not  reported  in  this  published  study,  it  does  appear  that 
the  mean  score  on  the  Junior  Self -Monitoring  Scale  increases 
during  the  elementary  school  years  (C.  Leone,  personal 
communication,  December  1,  1989) . This  indicates  that,  on 
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the  whole,  the  child's  motivation  and  ability  to  self- 
present increases  developmentally . 

As  discussed  earlier,  attitude  change  and  conformity 
can  be  forms  of  self-presentation.  When  O'Brien  and  Bierman 
(1988)  asked  preadolescents  and  adolescents  about  their 
perceptions  of  peer  influence,  they  found  a developmental 
increase  in  statements  of  global  influence  (e.g.,  you  just 
try  to  be  like  them,  however  you  can) . In  addition, 
eleventh  graders  were  more  likely  than  fifth  and  eighth 
graders  to  report  attitude  conformity  as  a form  of  peer 
influence.  Other  self-report  studies  have  shown  that  as 
children  approach  adolescence,  their  tendency  to  conform  to 
peer  influence  increases,  especially  with  regard  to 
antisocial  behavior  (e.g.,  Berndt,  1979;  Brown,  Clasen,  & 
Eicher,  1986) . 

Inherent  in  the  concept  of  conformity  is  the  idea  that 
the  individual  is  behaving  in  a way  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  true  self.  As  described  earlier,  self-presentation 
is  not  necessarily  false,  often  involving  selective 
disclosure  rather  than  deception.  However,  the  presentation 
of  false  information  about  the  self  is  also  self- 
presentation. Recently,  researchers  have  begun  to  study 
adolescents'  presentation  of  a false  self.  Elliott  (1982) 
assessed  the  relation  between  various  self-concept  variables 
and  the  tendency  to  present  a false  front.  He  asked 
children  between  8 and  19  years  of  age  five  questions  about 
their  frequency  of  false  self-presentation.  He  found  that 
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when  self-esteem,  vulnerability  to  criticism,  and  the 
tendency  to  fantasize  were  controlled  statistically,  there 
were  no  developmental  changes  in  the  presentation  of  a false 
front.  However,  this  study  is  limited  by  the  small  number 
of  questions  that  were  included. 

In  a more  extensive  study,  Harter  and  Lee  (1989)  asked 
seventh  through  twelfth  graders  to  indicate  whether 
statements  such  as  "some  kids  feel  that  they  can  be  their 
'true  self'  around  their  classmates"  were  true  for  them. 

They  also  asked  these  adolescents  why  they  presented  false 
selves  to  various  audiences.  They  found  that  the 
presentation  of  a false  self  to  close  friends  and  romantic 
partners  decreased  from  seventh  to  twelfth  grade.  The 
tendency  to  present  a false  self  to  parents  and  classmates 
remained  constant  across  the  age  range.  They  also  found 
that  the  reasons  for  presenting  a false  self  varied  across 
audiences.  Specifically,  subjects  reported  that  they 
presented  a false  self:  (1)  to  romantic  partners  "to  impress 
or  please  them,"  (2)  to  friends  "because  they  encourage  or 
provoke  the  behavior,"  and  also  "to  try  out  being  a 
different  kind  of  person,"  and  (3)  to  parents  "because  they 
encourage  or  provoke  the  behavior"  and  "to  impress  or  please 
them."  Subjects  also  reported  that  they  present  a false 
self  "because  one's  true  self  may  meet  with  disapproval." 
These  differences  in  the  rationale  for  false  self- 
presentation indicate  that  the  adolescent's  interaction  goal 
guides  her  self-presentation. 
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According  to  these  studies,  the  tendency  to  present  a 
false  self  does  not  follow  a clear  pattern  of  developmental 
change.  However,  the  research  focusing  on  other  forms  of 
self-presentation  suggests  that  the  tendency  to  self-present 
may  increase  during  the  elementary  school  years.  In  the 
next  section,  a factor  that  may  affect  the  ability  to  self- 
present, attributional  knowledge,  is  considered. 

Development  of  Attributional  Knowledge 

Although  children  as  young  as  3 years  of  age  evidence 
one  form  of  self-presentation,  the  regulation  of  facial  and 
verbal  expressions  in  the  disappointment  paradigm  (Cole, 
1986) , comparable  levels  of  performance  should  not  be 
evident  for  all  forms  of  self-presentation.  The  various 
forms  of  self-presentations  involve  different  social 
knowledge.  That  is,  each  self-presentation  requires  an 
awareness  of  a specific  behavior- impression  relation.  As  a 
result,  the  development  of  self-presentation  is  intimately 
linked  to  the  development  of  attributional  knowledge. 

Because  children  understand  the  relation  between  facial 
expressions  and  emotion  very  early,  affective  self- 
presentations should  be  relatively  easy  for  the  young  child. 
In  contrast,  the  relation  between  behavior  and  other  more 
stable  psychological  characteristics  is  understood  much 
later  (Miller  & Aloise,  1989) . Thus,  the  ability  to  manage 
those  types  of  impressions  should  emerge  during  the  school 


years. 
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Studies  of  children's  spontaneous  concepts  of 
competence  are  most  relevant  to  the  present  study  because 
these  concepts  are  most  likely  to  affect  self-promotion. 
Research  on  children's  understanding  of  competence  has 
focused  on  the  intellectual  or  academic  domain.  Several 
interesting  developmental  trends  have  emerged.  Stipek  and 
Tannatt  (1984)  asked  children  to  name  the  members  of  their 
class  who  were  the  best  and  worst  on  two  school  tasks,  and 
the  best  and  worst  thinkers.  The  children  were  asked  to 
justify  these  classifications.  They  found  that  preschoolers 
justify  their  judgments  with  references  to  sociability  more 
often  than  children  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade. 

The  children's  justifications  also  included  references  to 
the  target's  work  habits,  mastery  of  particular  tasks  (and 
the  difficulty  of  these  tasks) , and  performance  relative  to 
classmates. 

In  a series  of  studies,  Yussen  and  Kane  (1983,  1985) 
have  also  investigated  children's  implicit  concepts  of 
intelligence.  Rather  than  asking  about  specific 
individuals,  however,  they  have  asked  children,  "if  you  meet 
a person,  how  do  you  know  if  they're  smart?"  (1983).  The 
results  revealed  that  first  graders  were  far  more  likely 
than  third  and  sixth  graders  to  refer  to  social  skills  in 
their  responses.  In  contrast,  there  was  a developmental 
increase  in  the  tendency  to  refer  to  academic  skills. 
Finally,  knowledge  was  an  important  defining  characteristic 
at  all  grades.  In  a subsequent  study,  Yussen  and  Kane 
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(1985,  Study  2)  compared  first  and  sixth  graders' 
performance  expectations  for  smart  and  "not  smart"  children 
on  a variety  of  physical,  social,  cognitive,  and  academic 
tasks.  The  differences  in  performance  expectations  across 
the  four  types  of  tasks  always  favored  the  smart  person. 
However,  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  indicated  only 
marginal  differentiation  between  the  intellectual  and  social 
domains,  and  greater  differentiation  between  the 
intellectual  and  physical  domains.  That  is,  the  difference 
between  performance  expectations  for  the  smart  and  not  smart 
targets  was  nearly  as  large  for  the  social  task  as  for  the 
cognitive  and  academic  tasks,  but  it  was  much  smaller  for 
the  physical  task.  The  level  of  differentiation  remained 
constant  from  first  to  sixth  grade. 

In  addition  to  these  open-ended  investigations, 
numerous  experiments  have  revealed  that  before  age  7 , 
children's  concepts  of  ability  and  effort  are  not 
differentiated  (e.g.,  Nicholls,  1978).  More  generally, 
research  on  the  development  of  attributions  has  revealed 
that  children's  trait  concepts  become  more  differentiated 
with  age  (Heller  & Berndt,  1981;  MacLennan  & Jackson,  1985; 
Rholes  & Ruble,  1984;  Shirk  & Leahy,  1981).  Given  self- 
presentation's dependence  on  attributional  knowledge,  these 
studies  suggest  that  self-presentation  may  become  more 
differentiated  with  age. 


Development  of  Persuasive  Abilities 
As  we  have  seen  thus  far,  self-presentation  is  an 
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attempt  to  influence  others ' perceptions  of  our 
characteristics  (Tedeschi  & Norman,  1985)  . Consequently, 
the  development  of  other  forms  of  influence,  such  as 
persuasion,  is  relevant  to  the  development  of  self- 
presentation. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  persuasive  abilities 
show  marked  developmental  improvement  during  the  elementary 
school  years.  In  an  extensive  study  of  the  development  of 
persuasive  abilities,  Clark  and  Delia  (1976)  asked  children 
in  grades  2 through  9 to  formulate  three  persuasive  appeals. 
Each  child  attempted  to  (1)  persuade  his  parents  to  purchase 
an  item  of  his  choice,  (2)  convince  his  mother  to  let  him 
have  a large  overnight  party,  and  (3)  persuade  a stranger  to 
keep  a puppy  he  had  found.  The  children's  persuasive 
arguments  were  categorized  according  to  the  type  of 
rationale  behind  them.  Several  important  findings  emerged. 
First,  significant  increases  in  the  number  and  diversity  of 
persuasive  arguments  were  observed  between  grades  2 and  3 ; 3 
and  4;  and  8 and  9.  In  addition,  older  children  (grades  4- 
6)  were  more  likely  than  younger  children  (grades  2-3)  to 
produce  arguments  that  acknowledged  the  desires  of  the 
persuadee. 

Additional  studies  have  found  increases  in  the  number 
of  different  types  of  persuasive  arguments,  as  well  as  the 
effectiveness  of  children's  persuasive  statements  between 
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first  and  third  grade  (Pellegrini,  Galda,  & Rubin,  1984) , 
third  and  seventh  grade  (Flavell,  Botkin,  Fry,  Wright  & 
Jarvis,  1968)  and  fifth  and  ninth  grade  (Piche,  Rubin,  & 
Michlin,  1978) . Finally,  two  additional  studies  explored 
children's  strategies  for  persuading  different  targets  to 
eat  a bitter-tasting  cracker.  These  studies  revealed  that 
10-year-olds  will  utilize  a wide  variety  of  manipulative 
techniques  such  as  approach  ("just  pick  it  up"),  asking  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  cracker  ("what's  wrong  with  these 
crackers?")  and  enhancing  the  cracker  (Bragg,  Ostrowski  & 
Finley,  1973) , as  well  as  commissive  and  omissive  lies, 
bribery,  and  two-sided  arguments  (Braginsky,  1970) . These 
studies  show  that  significant  development  in  persuasive 
abilities  occurs  between  age  6 and  14,  but  that  the  10-year- 
old's  persuasive  skills  are  fairly  sophisticated. 

The  development  of  persuasive  abilities  is  generally 
considered  to  be  related  to  the  development  of  social 
perspective-taking  (or  role-taking) . The  ability  to  take 
another's  perspective,  and  to  coordinate  it  with  your  own, 
is  also  relevant  for  self-presentation.  Social  perspective- 
taking abilities  increase  dramatically  during  the  elementary 
school  years  (Flavell  et  al.,  1968;  Selman,  1980). 

According  to  Selman 's  model  of  the  development  of 
perspective-taking,  children  progress  through  the  following 
stages.  At  level  0,  children  do  not  differentiate  another's 
perspective  from  their  own.  That  is,  they  are  egocentric 
(Piaget,  1926) . At  level  1,  children  have  learned  that 
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individuals  may  have  different  perspectives.  However, 
children  believe  that  the  individual's  subjective  states  are 
somehow  "observable."  At  level  2,  children  now  realize  that 
people  have  "a  dual,  layered  social  orientation:  visible 
appearance,  possibly  put  on  for  show,  and  the  truer  hidden 
reality"  (Selman,  1980,  p.  38).  In  addition,  the  child  is 
capable  of  recursive  thinking  (e.g.,  "he's  thinking  that  I'm 
thinking  ...";  Miller,  Kessel,  & Flavell,  1970).  Thus,  the 
child's  perspective-taking  abilities  are  now  reciprocal. 

The  child  takes  the  other's  perspective  and  realizes  that 
his  interaction  partner  will  do  the  same.  Consequently, 
this  stage  (lasting  from  approximately  7 to  12  years  of  age) 
is  important  for  the  development  of  self-presentation.  At 
level  3,  the  adolescent  can  simultaneously  understand  the 
self  as  both  actor  and  object,  viewed  from  a third-person 
perspective.  In  addition,  the  adolescent  can  coordinate  the 
views  of  the  self  and  others  from  the  third-person 
perspective.  Finally,  at  level  4,  the  older  adolescent 
understands  self-deception.  In  addition,  she  is  capable  of 
generating  multiple  third-person  perspectives.  This  very 
brief  description  of  the  development  of  perspective-taking 
suggests  that  the  ability  to  self-present  is  likely  to 
increase  during  the  elementary  school  years. 

Note 

1 The  terms  self-presentation  and  impression  management 
will  be  used  interchangeably  throughout  this  dissertation. 


CHAPTER  II 


OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  HYPOTHESES 

The  focus  of  the  present  study  is  the  development  of 
self-presentation.  Numerous  behaviors  can  be  considered 
self-presentational.  These  include  verbal  statements  and 
behavioral  representations  of  one's  characteristics, 
preferences,  and  beliefs.  For  example,  making  the  statement 
"I  support  comparable  worth  legislation"  and  attending  a 
women's  rights  rally  can  both  be  considered  methods  of 
presenting  the  impression  of  being  pro  women's  rights.  Many 
studies  of  impression  management  have  focused  on  the  adult's 
tendency  to  vary  the  verbal  or  behavioral  content  of  his 
self-description  according  to  the  audience  or  goal  of  an 
interaction. 

In  the  present  study,  the  child's  tendency  to  engage  in 
self-presentation  is  tapped  via  her  self-description.  The 
question  of  interest  is  whether  children,  like  adults,  alter 
their  self-descriptions  in  accord  with  an  interpersonal 
goal.  The  absence  of  developmental  research  in  this  area 
has  been  noted  by  several  researchers  (e.g.,  DePaulo  & 
Jordan,  1982;  Hatch,  1987;  Rosenberg,  1986). 

The  present  study  utilizes  a goal  that  is  familiar  and 
important  to  children — convincing  someone  to  pick  you  as  a 
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partner  for  a game.  Each  child  was  told  that  a student  at 
another  school  would  pick  a partner  after  viewing  the 
videotapes  of  the  child  and  his  classmates.  In  addition,  it 
was  explained  that  the  subject  and  his  partner  would  win 
stickers  based  on  their  combined  performance.  Differences 
in  the  children's  self-descriptions  before  and  after  the 
introduction  of  the  interpersonal  goal  provide  the  measure 
of  self-presentation. 

Several  self-presentational  strategies  are  examined. 
First,  the  most  rudimentary  strategy  of  increasing  the 
number  of  positive  self  statements  is  examined.  The  second 
strategy  to  be  explored  is  self -promotion.  This  strategy 
has  been  defined  as  the  tendency  to  provide  more  positive 
self  game-related  information  after  the  interpersonal  goal 
has  been  introduced.  In  addition  to  the  number  of  game- 
related  statements,  the  number  of  positive  self  statements 
that  are  social  in  nature  is  also  examined.  This 
constitutes  the  measure  of  ingratiation.  Although  this 
measure  differs  from  previous  adult  research  (e.g.,  Godfrey, 
Jones,  & Lord,  1986),  it  draws  heavily  from  children's 
concepts  of  friendship  (e.g.,  Furman  fie  Bierman,  1984). 
Specifically,  when  asked  "what  is  a friend?"  children  most 
often  mention  doing  things  together,  being  supportive  (e.g., 
sharing,  helping,  being  considerate),  intimacy  (e.g., 
sharing  secrets,  talking,  trusting  and  understanding)  and 
affection.  These  are  the  types  of  statements  that  were 
coded  as  ingratiatory  (see  Appendix) . Self-promotion  and 
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ingratiation  are  both  positive  self-presentations  and  may 
under  some  circumstances  occur  together,  however,  adult 
research  shows  that  they  are  differentiable  strategies 
(Gergen  & Taylor,  1969;  Godfrey,  Jones  & Lord,  1986;  Jones, 
Gergen,  Gumpert  & Thibault,  1965) . 

The  experimental  conditions  (goal-directed  and  enhanced 
goal-directed)  were  designed  so  that  self-promotion  would  be 
the  most  appropriate  self-presentational  strategy.  Prior  to 
their  self-presentations,  the  subjects  were  told  that  the 
experimenter,  not  the  subject,  would  go  to  the  other  child's 
school  (i.e.,  that  the  children  themselves  would  not 
interact) . Given  that  they  were  not  going  to  interact, 
there  would  be  little  reason  to  select  a nice  partner. 

Thus,  this  should  decrease  the  tendency  to  ingratiate.  In 
the  second  experimental  condition,  the  enhanced  condition, 
subjects  were  given  hypothetical  information  about  the  other 
children.  Specifically,  they  were  told  to  suppose  that  the 
children  at  the  other  school  really  wanted  to  win  prizes.  A 
child  who  wanted  to  win  prizes  would  be  more  likely  to 
select  a partner  who  was  good  at  the  game.  Thus,  self- 
promotion  is  the  appropriate  self-presentational  strategy. 
Finally,  in  the  enhanced  condition  the  subjects  were  told 
that  the  children  at  the  other  school  would  not  actually  see 
the  videotape.  This  allowed  the  child  who  did  not  do  well 
at  the  game  to  self-promote  without  the  fear  of  negative 
sanctions.  In  addition,  it  released  the  children  from  the 
constraints  of  modesty  norms. 
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These  manipulations  were  all  designed  to  increase  the 
appropriateness  of  self-promotion  relative  to  ingratiation. 
Furthermore,  in  the  enhanced  condition  the  appropriateness 
of  self-promotion  was  accentuated.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
differences  in  self -promotion  in  the  goal-directed  and 
enhanced  conditions  would  provide  insights  into  possible 
sources  of  developmental  change. 

Ingratiation  was  also  included  in  the  present  study 
because  previous  research  has  shown  that  children's  partner 
choices  are  often  based  on  liking  rather  than  competence 
(Ayman-Nolley , 1989;  Feldman  & Ruble,  1988).  Thus,  the 
children  might  consider  ingratiation  to  be  an  appropriate 
self-presentational  strategy  in  this  setting.  Consequently, 
both  strategies  were  examined  in  the  present  study. 

Children  in  kindergarten,  second,  and  fourth  grade 
participated  in  the  present  study.  This  age  range  was 
selected  because  it  is  an  important  period  in  social 
cognitive  development.  As  described  earlier,  tremendous 
improvements  in  persuasion,  role-taking,  and  person 
perception  occur  between  5 and  10  years  of  age.  As  Gottman 
(1986)  points  out,  the  child's  social  life  also  becomes  more 
directed  toward  self-presentational  issues  during  this  time. 
According  to  Gottman,  "children  in  middle  childhood  must 
function  in  a peer  social  world  that  includes  issues  of 
power,  influence,  and  'what  to  be  like'  in  order  to  be 
accepted  by  peers"  (1986,  p.  84) . For  these  reasons,  older 
children  may  be  more  aware  of  the  need  to  alter  their 
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behavior  and  more  adept  at  doing  so.  Thus,  a developmental 
increase  in  self-presentation  was  hypothesized.  It  was  also 
hypothesized  that  self-presentation  would  become 
increasingly  differentiated  with  age,  progressing  from  the 
most  rudimentary  global  positive  strategy,  to  self- 
promotion. 

In  addition  to  age  and  the  salience  of  the  need  to 
self-promote  (the  goal-directed  versus  enhanced  goal- 
directed  conditions) , several  factors  were  hypothesized  to 
be  related  to  the  tendency  to  self-promote.  These  factors 
included  attributional  knowledge,  competence  and  perceived 
competence  at  the  game,  and  the  perceived  importance  of 
having  a partner  who  is  good  at  the  game. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  tendency  to  self- 
present  is  related  to  knowledge  about  attributions,  children 
in  the  present  study  were  asked  to  identify  information  that 
would  be  diagnostic  for  inferring  someone's  ability  at  the 
game.  Knowledge  about  the  qualities  related  to  good 
performance  at  the  game  should  be  necessary  for  self- 
promotion in  this  setting.  In  addition,  increasing 
differentiation  between  concepts  of  ability  and  sociability 
may  result  in  the  increased  differentiation  of  self- 
promotion and  ingratiation  in  self-presentation.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  children  with  more  extensive  attributional 
knowledge  would  engage  in  self-promotion  to  a greater 
degree,  relative  to  ingratiation. 
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Another  factor  that  may  affect  the  tendency  to  self- 
promote  is  the  child's  level  of  competence.  Schlenker 
(1980,  1985,  1986)  has  proposed  that  we  consider  both 
benef iciality  and  believability  in  the  decision  to  self- 
present. That  is,  the  more  competent  an  individual  is,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  a competent  image  will  be  accepted  by 
others.  Thus,  the  competent  person  is  more  likely  to  self- 
promote.  In  order  to  ensure  that  developmental  differences 
in  actual  competence  could  not  account  for  developmental 
differences  in  self-promotion,  an  easy,  physical  game,  Toss 
Across,  was  chosen  for  the  present  study.  It  was  expected 
that  all  of  the  children  could  do  well  at  the  game. 

The  child's  self-concept  may  also  influence  her 
tendency  to  self-present.  As  discussed  earlier,  the 
consistency  of  an  image  with  the  contents  of  the  self- 
concept  is  likely  to  affect  the  tendency  to  present  that 
image.  In  general,  "the  self-concept  affects  the 
probability  that  people  believe  that  they  can  successfully 
claim  particular  images"  (Schlenker,  1980,  p.  104) . Several 
studies  of  the  development  of  the  self-concept  have  found 
that  physical  and  activity-based  information  are  predominant 
in  self-descriptions  prior  to  adolescence  (Brinthaupt  & 
Lipka,  1985;  Keller,  Ford  & Meacham,  1978;  Livesley  & 
Bromley,  1973) . Thus,  the  type  of  information  that  would  be 
considered  "game-related"  is  commonly  part  of  the  young 
child's  self-concept. 
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Similarly,  perceived  competence  may  also  affect  the 
tendency  to  self-promote.  In  order  to  ensure  that  a 
developmental  increase  in  self-promotion  could  not  be 
explained  by  an  increase  in  perceived  competence,  the 
child's  perception  of  his  ability  at  the  game  was  assessed. 
Because  research  on  self-evaluation  across  a wide  variety  of 
domains  has  revealed  a developmental  decrease  in  self- 
evaluation  from  5 to  10  years  of  age  (Harter,  1983;  Stipek  & 
Maclver,  1989) , this  type  of  confounding  was  not  expected. 

The  child's  preference  for  a particular  type  of  partner 
was  also  considered  to  be  important  for  self-presentation. 
Consequently,  children  were  asked  how  much  they  wanted  a 
partner  who  was  (1)  good  at  the  game  and  (2)  nice.  It  was 
expected  that  children  who  wanted  a partner  who  was  good  at 
the  game  would  be  more  likely  to  self-promote,  especially  in 
the  goal-directed  condition  self-presentation.  Without  any 
information  about  the  other  child's  preference  (as  was  the 
case  in  the  goal-directed  condition  self-presentation) , the 
subject  might  assume  that  he  or  she  shares  the  subject's 
preference.  Although  this  may  be  considered  a form  of 
egocentrism,  adults  make  similar  assumptions  when  additional 
information  is  not  available  (Ross,  Green,  & House,  1977) . 

If  the  children  are  egocentric,  however,  they  may  continue 
to  assume  that  the  other  child  shares  their  preference  even 
after  being  told  otherwise  (as  in  the  enhanced  condition 
self-presentation) . 


In  the  present  study  children's  tendency  to 
spontaneously  engage  in  self-presentation  was  examined. 
Another  interesting  question  investigated  in  the  present 
study  was:  Does  the  ability  to  engage  in  impression 
management  affect  the  child's  social  functioning?  It  has 
been  suggested  that  there  is  a self -presentational  component 
to  popularity  (Fine,  1981) . Fine  based  this  assertion  on 
the  fact  that  popular  children  are  perceived  as  more  similar 
to  their  peers  than  they  actually  are.  This  perceived 
similarity  might  result  from  the  popular  child's  use  of 
"matching,"  a well-documented  impression  management  strategy 
(e.g.,  Gergen  & Wishnov,  1965).  In  addition  to  matching, 
popular  children  might  employ  the  self-presentational 
strategy  of  opinion  conformity.  Opinion  conformity 
establishes  attitudinal  similarity.  Both  of  these 
strategies  are  designed  to  make  one  seem  similar,  often  with 
the  hope  that  perceived  similarity  will  result  in  increased 
liking.  Thus,  it  was  hypothesized  that  the  ability  to  self- 
present would  be  positively  related  to  sociometric  status. 

To  summarize,  the  present  study  examined  the 
development  of  self-presentation,  and  in  particular,  self- 
promotion. Possible  ties  between  the  tendency  to  engage  in 
self-presentation  and  (1)  attributional  knowledge,  and  (2) 
type  of  partner  preferred  were  assessed.  In  addition,  the 
potential  role  of  self-presentation  in  popularity  is 
explored. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Subjects  were  children  in  kindergarten,  second,  and 
fourth  grade  at  two  public  elementary  schools  in 
Gainesville.  Parent  permission  letters  were  sent  home  with 
the  children  and  all  children  for  whom  permission  was 
received  were  tested.  A total  of  108  children  participated. 
Data  for  85  subjects  are  included  in  the  analyses.  Of  the 
23  subjects  who  were  excluded,  2 were  unable  to  answer  the 
attributional  knowledge  questions  (see  below) , 3 were  lost 
due  to  experimenter  error,  and  1 had  a speech  impediment 
that  made  transcription  impossible.  In  addition,  15 
kindergartners,  1 second  grader  and  1 fourth  grader  (a  total 
of  17  children)  failed  to  produce  more  than  one  statement  on 
each  of  the  videotaped  segments.  The  23  children  excluded 
from  the  analyses  were  19  kindergartners,  3 second  graders 
and  1 fourth  grader. 

The  remaining  85  subjects  were  23  kindergartners  (10 
females,  13  males) , 30  second  graders  (11  females,  19 
males) , and  32  fourth  graders  (17  females,  15  males) . The 
mean  ages  for  the  three  grades  were:  kindergarten,  6 years, 

4 months  (range  5 years,  8 months-7  years,  8 months) ; second 
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grade,  8 years,  6 months  (range  7 years,  2 months-9  years,  7 
months) ; and  fourth  grade,  10  years,  4 months  (range  8 
years,  8 months-11  years,  2 months) . The  sample  included  25 
African-American  children,  39  Caucasian-American  children, 
and  21  international  children  (children  who  were  not  native 
Americans) . The  international  children  came  from  a wide 
variety  of  countries  in  Asia,  South  America,  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Procedure 

Children  were  tested  individually,  usually  in  the 
school's  media  center.  The  testing  session  lasted  between 
15  and  45  minutes.  The  session  length  varied  according  to 
the  amount  of  information  that  the  child  chose  to  provide  in 
each  of  his  three  self-descriptions  (baseline,  goal-directed 
and  enhanced  goal-directed  conditions) . A summary  of  the 
procedure  is  provided  in  Table  1. 

Baseline  condition  self-description 

Self-presentation  is  defined  in  the  present  study  as  a 
change  in  the  child's  self-description  after  the 
introduction  of  the  interpersonal  goal.  Thus,  a baseline 
measure  (prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  interpersonal 
goal)  was  required.  The  child  was  told  by  the  experimenter, 
"I'm  going  to  take  some  movies  of  you  (pointing  to  the  video 
camera).  I'm  going  to  show  some  of  the  movies  to  kids  in 
(subject's  grade  level)  at  another  school.  What  I want  you 
to  do  is  to  tell  the  kids  about  yourself.  Tell  them  what 
kind  of  person  you  are.  You  can  say  whatever  you  want  to. 
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okay?  (The  child  was  then  be  seated  in  front  of  the  video 
camera.)  You  can  say  as  much  as  you  want  to,  okay?  Just 
tell  the  kids  about  yourself.  Are  you  ready?  Okay,  start." 
When  the  child  stopped,  the  experimenter  asked,  "do  you  want 
to  say  anything  else?" 

Partner  selection 

In  order  to  measure  the  children's  relative  preference 
for  partners  who  were  nice  and  good  at  the  game,  they  were 
asked  a series  of  questions.  Following  the  baseline 
condition  self-description,  each  child  was  told,  "I'm  going 
to  show  you  some  pictures  and  tell  you  about  the  kids  in 
them  (pointing  to  two  line  drawings  of  children  the  same  sex 
as  the  subject).  There's  one  child  who  is  good  at  the  game, 
but  not  very  nice  (depicts  a child  scowling  and  a large 
trophy  in  the  corner) ; and  one  who  is  very  nice,  but  not 
very  good  at  the  game  (depicts  a child  smiling,  and  a small 
trophy  in  the  corner) . Which  one  of  these  children  would 
win  the  most  prizes  in  the  game?  Which  one  of  the  children 
would  you  like  better?"  In  the  event  of  an  incorrect 
response  to  these  initial  questions,  children  were  asked, 
"which  one  of  the  children  is  nice/good  at  the  game?"  and 
then  the  initial  question  was  repeated.  When  asked  whom 
they  would  like  better,  only  one  of  the  children  responded 
incorrectly.  He  answered  the  two  following  questions 
correctly.  In  contrast,  when  asked  who  would  win  the  most 
prizes,  29  children  responded  incorrectly  (selecting  the 
"very  nice"  child) . Only  6 of  these  children  incorrectly 
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responded  to  the  next  question,  "which  one  of  the  children 
is  good  at  the  game?";  however,  14  responded  incorrectly 
when  the  first  question  was  repeated.  When  asked  to 
rationalize  their  responses,  most  of  the  children  were 
unable  to  do  so.  However,  some  referred  to  the  child's 
having  a "good  attitude"  or  being  a good  sport.  One  child 
asserted  "nice  people  just  do  good,  that's  what  I think!" 
Interestingly,  the  tendency  to  answer  incorrectly  did  not 
differ  across  grades,  nor  was  it  related  to  the  partner 
preference  measures  described  below. 

The  children  were  then  told,  "you're  going  to  play  a 
game  today  and  you're  going  to  have  a partner  at  another 
school  who  is  going  to  play  the  game  at  his/her  school. 
You'll  play  the  game  here  today,  and  then  I'll  go  to  the 
other  school  and  your  partner  will  play  the  game  there. 

Then  I'm  going  to  take  your  score  and  add  it  to  your 
partner's  score  and  get  a total  score  for  the  two  of  you. 

The  higher  your  total  score  is,  the  more  prizes,  the  more 
stickers,  you'll  win,  and  the  more  stickers  your  partner 
will  win  too.  So,  the  better  you  both  play,  the  more  prizes 
you'll  both  win,  okay?  Which  kind  of  partner  do  you  want  to 
have?"  The  experimenter  then  pointed  to  and  described  the 
two  actors  again. 

Then,  the  experimenter  asked  the  child  to  rate,  on  a 5- 
point  scale,  how  much  he/she  wanted  to  have  a partner  who 
was  (1)  nice  and  (2)  good  at  the  game.  These  importance 
ratings  serve  two  purposes.  First,  they  provide  more 
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specific  information  about  the  child's  relative  weighting  of 
the  two  characteristics.  Second,  they  are  an  indirect 
assessment  of  the  strength  of  the  self-presentational 
motive. 

Toss  Across 

The  game  (Toss  Across)  was  then  explained  to  the 
children.  The  game  consists  of  nine  squares  that  have  a 
small  'x'  and  'o'  on  them.  Each  square  can  be  turned  over 
to  display  a larger  'x'  or  'o'.  The  squares  are  turned  over 
by  tossing  a bean  bag  at  the  small  'x'  or  'o'.  The  children 
were  told  to  "turn  over  as  many  as  you  can"  and  not  to  worry 
whether  it  was  an  'x'  or  an  'o'.  The  children  were  allowed 
to  continue  playing  until  they  turned  over  8 or  9 of  the 
squares  (the  game  was  always  terminated  following  a 
successful  toss) . The  children  were  encouraged  while  they 
played  the  game,  and  they  were  all  told  that  they  had  played 
well.  Each  child's  percentage  of  successful  tosses  was 
recorded  by  the  experimenter. 

Goal-directed  condition  self-presentation 

In  order  to  measure  self-presentation,  an  interpersonal 
goal  was  introduced,  and  the  children  were  once  again  asked 
to  provide  self -descript ions  to  the  children  at  the  other 
school.  The  subjects  were  told,  "remember,  I told  you  that 
you're  going  to  have  a partner  at  another  school  who  is 
going  to  play  the  game  at  his  school,  and  I'm  going  to  add 
your  score  to  your  partner's  score  and  the  better  you  both 
play  the  more  stickers  you'll  both  win.  Well,  I'm  going  to 
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make  a movie  of  you  to  show  to  boys/girls  in  (subject's 
grade  level)  at  another  school.  Then  those  other  boys/girls 
are  going  to  pick  who  they  want  to  have  as  a partner.  The 
other  movie  was  just  for  practice,  now  I'm  going  to  take  a 
movie  of  you  for  me  to  show  to  them.  I want  you  to  tell 
them  about  yourself.  Tell  them  what  kind  of  person  you  are 
in  order  to  get  them  to  pick  you  as  a partner  at  the  game 
(this  phrase  was  emphasized) . You  can  say  whatever  you  want 
to.  Remember,  after  they  watch  the  movies  they'll  pick  who 
they  want  to  have  as  a partner."  The  remainder  of  the 
instructions  were  the  same  as  for  the  baseline  condition 
self-description. 

Self-evaluation 

In  order  to  ensure  that  differences  in  self-evaluation 
could  not  account  for  differences  in  self -promotion,  the 
children  were  asked  to  evaluate  their  performance  at  the 
game.  Following  the  goal-directed  condition  self- 
presentation, the  children  were  asked  to  rate  on  a 5-point 
scale  how  good  they  thought  they  were  at  the  game. 
Attributional  knowledge 

In  order  to  assess  the  role  of  the  development  of 
attributional  knowledge  in  the  development  of  self- 
presentation, a measure  of  children's  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  relevant  for  performance  at  the  game  was 
obtained.  The  children  were  told,  "I'm  going  to  tell  you 
some  things  that  other  boys/girls  have  told  me  about 
themselves  and  then  I'm  going  to  ask  you  some  questions.  If 
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someone  told  me  'I  live  at  25  Oak  Street',  would  knowing 
that  about  the  person  help  you  to  know  where  they  live, 
where  their  house  is?"  The  children  were  then  asked,  "if 
someone  told  me,  'I  live  at  25  Oak  Street',  would  knowing 
that  about  the  person  help  you  to  know  if  it  was  a boy  or  a 
girl?"  These  questions  were  included  in  order  to  give  the 
children  experience  with  this  form  of  question,  and  also  to 
discourage  a "yes  saying"  bias  by  forcing  the  children  to 
respond  negatively  to  the  second  question.  Children  who 
were  unable  to  correctly  answer  these  questions  were 
excluded  from  the  study. 

The  children  were  then  told,  "now  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
some  other  things  that  kids  have  told  me  about  themselves, 
and  what  I want  you  to  do  is  to  tell  me  if  knowing  that 
about  a person  would  help  you  to  know  if  they  would  be  good 
at  that  game  you  just  played."  The  statements  were:  (1)  'I 
always  try  hard  to  win  when  I play  games.';  (2)  'I  get  good 
grades.';  (3)  'I  won  a lot  of  prizes  the  last  time  I played 
the  game.';  (4)  'I  like  to  ride  my  bicycle.';  (5)  'I'm  nice 
to  other  people.';  and  (6)  'I  throw  really  well.'  Each 
statement  was  followed  by  the  question,  "would  knowing  that 
about  a person  help  you  to  know  if  they  would  be  good  at 
that  game  you  just  played?"  The  number  of  correct  responses 
(i.e.,  "yes"  to  questions  1,  3,  and  6,  and  "no"  to  questions 
2,  4,  and  5)  to  these  questions  was  recorded. 
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Enhanced  Goal-directed  condition  self-presentation 

In  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  knowledge  about 
the  audience  on  self-presentation,  the  subjects  were 
provided  with  information  about  the  other  children's 
motives.  Children  were  told,  "I'm  going  to  make  another 
movie  of  you,  but  this  one  is  just  for  pretend.  The  kids  at 
the  other  school  won't  see  this  one.  Let's  suppose  you  knew 
that  the  kids  at  the  other  school  really  wanted  to  win 
prizes.  It  was  really  important  for  them  to  win  stickers  at 
the  game.  What  would  you  tell  the  kids  about  yourself  in 
order  to  get  them  to  pick  you  as  a partner  at  the  game?  You 
can  say  whatever  you  want  to."  The  remainder  of  the 
instructions  were  the  same  as  for  the  baseline  condition 
self-description. 

Sociometric  measure 

In  order  to  assess  the  relation  between  self- 
presentation and  popularity,  a measure  of  sociometric  status 
was  included  in  the  present  study.  The  children  were  shown 
a picture  of  their  class.  The  subject's  face  (in  the 
picture)  was  covered.  The  subject  was  asked,  "I  want  you  to 
point  to  the  best  liked  kid  in  your  class,  who's  the  one  who 
is  liked  by  the  most  people,  who  has  the  most  friends?" 

That  child ' s face  was  then  covered  and  the  procedure  was 
repeated  until  all  of  the  children  were  chosen.  The  child's 
score  on  this  measure  was  the  mean  ranking  that  he  received 
from  his  classmates,  divided  by  the  number  of  children  in 


his  class. 
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After  the  children  had  answered  all  of  these  questions, 
their  performance  was  praised,  and  they  was  thanked  for 
participating.  They  were  told  that  after  all  of  the 
children  had  played  the  game,  the  experimenter  would  come  to 
their  classes  and  give  them  their  stickers. 

Debriefing 

In  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Institutional  Review  Board,  the  children  were  debriefed 
after  they  participated  in  the  study.  After  the  whole  class 
had  been  tested,  the  subjects  from  each  class  were  taken 
into  the  hallway  outside  of  their  classroom.  They  were  told 
that  children  at  another  school  wouldn't  actually  see  their 
videotapes.  They  were  told  that  "we  needed  to  know  what 
kids  would  say  if  they  thought  that  other  kids  would  see  the 
videotapes."  They  were  told  that  they  would  still  get  their 
stickers  (which  they  received  at  that  time) . They  were 
thanked  for  their  participation. 

Coding 

Following  data  collection,  the  audio  portion  of  the 
videotapes  was  transcribed.  Three  "files"  were  created  for 
each  child  (one  for  each  self-description) . All  references 
to  the  child's  name,  age/grade,  and  sex  were  removed  from 
the  transcripts  prior  to  coding.  The  files  were  randomly 
ordered  for  coding  with  the  constraint  that  each  of  the 
files  for  any  one  child  would  be  separated  by  at  least  50 
other  files. 
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Each  statement  contained  in  the  transcript  was  coded  on 
several  dimensions.  A complete  description  of  the  coding 
scheme  is  contained  in  the  Appendix.  Briefly,  each 
statement  was  coded  for  valence,  subject,  and  topic. 

First,  the  valence  of  a statement  was  judged.  Included 
in  the  positive  category  were  expressions  of  positive  affect 
(e.g.,  like,  love,  enjoy),  abilities  (e.g.,  smart,  good  at 
throwing),  and  socially  desirable  behavior  (e.g.,  being 
nice,  helping) . The  negative  category  included  expressions 
of  negative  affect  (e.g.,  don't  like,  hate),  ability 
limitations  (not  good  at  math) , and  socially  undesirable 
behavior  (e.g.,  hitting).  Included  in  the  neutral  category 
were  statements  of  fact  (e.g.,  I have  two  sisters),  and 
statements  containing  both  positive  and  negative  information 
(e.g.,  good  at  most  sports  except  soccer). 

Second,  the  subject  of  each  statement  was  coded.  The 
subject  categories  included:  self,  other  person,  self  and 
other  person,  action,  and  object  (including  animals) . 

Third,  the  topic  of  each  statement  was  determined.  The 
topics  included  game-related  and  social-relational.  This 
was  not  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  list,  but  rather  to 
allow  us  to  examine  the  relevant  self-presentational 
strategies  of  self-promotion  and  ingratiation.  Social- 
relational  referred  to  statements  in  which  there  was  either 
direct  social  interaction  or  the  interaction  was  implied 
(e.g.,  being  nice,  sharing,  affection,  being  popular, 
references  to  family  and  friends) . Game-related  statements 
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were  divided  into  specific  and  general  categories.  Specific 
game-related  statements  referred  to  playing  Toss  Across,  or 
other  aspects  of  the  experimental  situation  (e.g.,  partners 
or  stickers) . In  general  game-related  statements  children 
did  not  specifically  refer  to  Toss  Across  or  the 
experimental  setting.  Rather,  these  statements  focused  on 
games  other  than  Toss  Across  which  require  similar  abilities 
(e.g.,  baseball,  bowling,  but  not  soccer,  board  games). 

Also  included  in  this  category  were:  general  references  to 
playing  (e.g.,  I play),  general  references  to  abilities 
required  in  Toss  Across  (e.g.,  throwing,  aiming),  general 
references  to  stickers  or  prizes,  and  references  to  teams  or 
partners  unrelated  to  Toss  Across.  The  context  of  each 
game-related  statement  was  considered  in  determining  whether 
it  was  general  or  specific.  Examples  of  positive  self 
statements  (the  focus  of  the  present  study)  are  provided  in 
Table  2 . The  appropriate  topic  code  for  each  statement  is 
also  included. 

Two  psychology  undergraduates  coded  the  transcripts. 
They  participated  in  the  development  of  the  coding  scheme 
and  were  given  practice  on  pilot  files.  In  addition,  during 
the  initial  phase  of  coding  they  received  reports  of  their 
coding  errors.  Disagreements  between  the  two  coders  were 
resolved  by  the  author. 

Inter-coder  reliability  was  determined  by  randomly 
selecting  27  files  (out  of  the  possible  255)  with  the 
constraint  that  equal  numbers  of  time  1,  time  2,  and  time  3 
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self-descriptions  were  included.  Percent  agreement  over 
these  306  statements  was  computed  independently  for  each  of 
the  three  categories.  Inter-coder  agreement  for  valence, 
subject,  and  topic  was  91%,  93%,  and  86%,  respectively.  In 
order  to  determine  the  inter-coder  reliability  within  the 
game-related  statements  for  the  general  versus  specific 
categorization,  100  game-related  statements  were  chosen  at 
random  (from  a total  of  743) . The  level  of  agreement  was 
88%. 
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Table  1 

Summary  of  Procedure 


1.  Baseline  condition  self-description.  Tell  the  kids 
about  yourself,  tell  them  what  kind  of  person  you  are. 

2.  Partner  selection.  Which  kind  of  child  do  you  want  to 
have  as  your  partner?  How  much  do  you  want  to  have  a 
partner  who  is  nice/good  at  the  game? 

3.  Played  Toss  Across  until  8 or  9 had  been  turned  over. 

4.  Goal-directed  condition  self-presentation.  Tell  the 
kids  about  yourself  in  order  to  get  them  to  pick  you  as  a 
partner  at  the  game. 

5.  Self-evaluation.  How  good  are  you  at  Toss  Across? 

6.  Attributional  knowledge.  Would  knowing  this  about  the 
person  help  you  to  know  if  they  would  be  good  at  the  game 
you  just  played? 

7 . Enhanced  Goal-directed  condition  self-presentation. 
Suppose  you  knew  that  the  kids  at  the  other  school  really 
wanted  to  win  prizes,  it  was  really  important  to  them  to  win 
stickers  at  the  game,  what  would  you  tell  them  about 
yourself  in  order  to  get  them  to  pick  you  as  a partner  at 
the  game? 

8.  Sociometric  measure.  Subject  was  shown  a picture  of  her 
class  (her  face  was  covered)  and  was  asked  "Who  is  the  best 
liked  kid  in  the  class?  This  procedure  was  repeated  until 
each  child  had  been  selected. 
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Table  2 

Sample  positive  self  statements  with  their  corresponding 
codes 


"I'm  not  a bad  sport." 

general  game-related,  interpersonal 
"I  like  to  play  games." 

general  game-related,  enjoyment 
"I  am  good  at  catch." 

general  game-related,  ability 
"I  would  say  that  winning  prizes  is  a lot  of  fun." 

specific  game-related,  enjoyment  and  competition 
"I  only  missed  three  out  of  nine  which  is  good." 

specific  game-related,  past  performance  and  ability 
"I  am  nice." 

social-relational 
"I  like  my  sister." 


social-relational 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 

Dependent  Measures 

Statistical  analyses  have  been  conducted  on  a number  of 
dependent  variables.  The  first  analyses  focus  on  the  most 
rudimentary  self-presentational  strategy,  presenting  oneself 
in  a positive  light.  This  strategy  is  examined  through  the 
percentage  of  positive  self  statements  (over  the  total 
number  of  statements) . Subsequent  analyses  focus  on 
differentiation  within  this  basic  strategy.  Two  types  of 
positive  self-presentation,  self-promotion  and  ingratiation, 
are  examined.  These  strategies  are  measured  through  the 
percentage  of  positive  self  statements  that  are  game-related 
and  the  percentage  that  are  social-relational,  respectively. 
Further  analyses  are  performed  to  examine  changes  within  the 
strategy  of  self-promotion.  These  analyses  focus  on  the 
percentage  of  positive  self  statements  that  are  general 
game-related  versus  specific  game-related. 

Percentage  data  are  often  transformed  before  being 
subjected  to  standard  parametric  statistical  analyses 
because  these  data  frequently  violate  the  assumptions  of 
homogeneity  of  variance  and  normality  (see  Winer,  1971) . In 
the  present  study,  the  variances  of  2 of  the  15  variables 
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differed  across  age.  In  addition,  all  of  the  variables  had 
skewed  distributions.  Research  has  shown  the  F statistic  to 
be  robust,  even  when  the  assumptions  of  normality  and 
homogeneity  of  variance  are  violated  (Keppel,  1982).  Thus, 
transformations  are  no  longer  considered  as  important  as 
they  once  were.  However,  it  is  generally  suggested  that 
transformations  be  performed  and  that  analyses  on  the 
transformed  and  raw  values  be  compared.  In  the  present 
study,  arc  sine  and  logarithmic  transformations  of  the  data 
were  performed.  Analyses  were  conducted  on  the  transformed 
and  raw  values,  yielding  virtually  identical  results. 
Furthermore,  neither  transformation  produced  a significant 
change  in  the  distributions  of  the  variables,  nor  in  the 
homogeneity  of  variance  across  grades.  Because  the  raw 
percentages  are  more  meaningful,  all  of  the  analyses 
reported  below  were  conducted  on  untransformed  values. 

Preliminary  Analyses 

Gender  and  Ethnicity 

The  following  analyses  were  conducted  in  order  to 
examine  the  effects  of  gender  and  ethnicity  on  self- 
presentation. All  models  included  simple  effects  and  the 
Grade  x Gender  and  Grade  x Ethnicity  interaction  terms.  For 
each  analysis,  only  the  significant  effects  involving  gender 
or  ethnicity  will  be  discussed  in  this  section.  Overall 
effects  (e.g.,  effects  of  time)  will  be  discussed  under 
"primary  analyses." 
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In  order  to  examine  the  effects  of  gender  and  ethnicity 
on  the  undifferentiated  positive  self-presentational 
strategy,  a repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  was 
performed  on  the  percentage  of  positive  self  statements 
produced  in  each  of  the  three  self-descriptions.  The 
between-subjects  factors  were  gender  (2),  ethnicity  (3: 
African-American,  Caucasian-American,  and  international) , 
and  grade  (3).  The  within-subjects  factor  was  time  (3: 
baseline,  goal-directed  and  enhanced  goal-directed 
conditions) . None  of  the  effects  of  gender  or  ethnicity 
were  significant.  Thus,  utilization  of  this  most 
rudimentary  self-presentational  strategy  did  not  vary  as  a 
function  of  gender  or  ethnicity. 

In  order  to  examine  the  effects  of  gender  and  ethnicity 
on  the  differentiation  of  self-promotion  and  ingratiation,  a 
repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on  the 
percentage  of  game-related  and  social-relational  statements 
produced  in  each  of  the  three  self-descriptions.  The 
between-subjects  factors  were  gender  (2),  ethnicity  (3),  and 
grade  (3) . The  within-subjects  factors  were  time  (3)  and 
game-social  (2) . The  Gender  x Game-social  interaction  was 
significant,  F(l,73)  = 4.04,  p < .051.  Pairwise  comparisons 
of  the  four  cells  were  conducted2.  Boys  produced 
significantly  more  game-related  than  social  statements, 
t (46)  = -3.90,  p < .0004.  Girls  evidenced  a marginally 
significant  tendency  to  produce  more  social  statements  than 
boys,  t (83 ) = 2.51,  p < .014.  The  mean  percentages  of 
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social  statements  for  girls  and  boys  were  26%  and  16%, 
respectively.  The  mean  percentages  of  game-related 
statements  for  girls  and  boys  were  27%  and  35%, 
respectively.  No  other  effects  of  gender  or  ethnicity  were 
significant.  Most  importantly,  the  absence  of  significant 
Ethnicity  x Game-social  x Time  and  Gender  x Game-social  x 
Time  interactions  indicates  that  the  differentiation  of 
self-promotion  and  ingratiation  did  not  differ  as  a function 
of  ethnicity  or  gender. 

In  order  to  examine  the  effects  of  gender  and  ethnicity 
on  the  form  of  self-promotion,  a repeated  measures  analysis 
of  variance  was  performed  on  the  percentage  of  general  game- 
related  and  specific  game-related  statements  produced  in 
each  of  the  three  self-descriptions.  The  between-subjects 
factors  were  gender  (2) , ethnicity  (3) , and  grade  (3) . The 
within-subjects  factors  were  time  (3)  and  specificity  (2) . 
The  Ethnicity  x Time  interaction  was  significant,  F(4,146)  = 
2.99,  p < . 0253 

In  order  to  follow-up  on  the  Ethnicity  x Time 
interaction,  separate  repeated  measures  multiple  regressions 
were  performed  for  each  ethnic  group.  The  between-subjects 
factors  were  gender  (2)  and  grade  (3) . The  within-subjects 
factor  was  time  (3).  The  means  are  given  in  Table  3.  For 
black  children  and  white  children,  the  main  effect  of  time 
was  significant,  F(2,20)  = 16.32,  p < .0001,  and  F(2,34)  = 
14.90,  p < .0001,  respectively.  For  the  international 
students,  however,  the  main  effect  of  time  was 
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nonsignificant.  Dependent  samples  t-tests  reveal  that,  for 
the  black  students,  there  was  a significant  increase  in 
game-related  statements  from  time  1 to  time  2,  t(24)  = 

-4.02,  p < .0006,  and  from  time  1 to  time  3,  t(24)  = -5.73, 

E < .0001.  For  the  white  students,  there  was  a significant 
increase  in  game-related  statements  from  time  1 to  time  3 , 
t ( 38 ) = -4.82,  e < .0001,  and  from  time  2 to  time  3,  t(38)  = 
-4.32,  e < .0001.  These  differences  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  international  students  were  not  engaging  in  self- 
promotion.  In  addition,  this  pattern  suggests  that  black 
students  were  self-promoting  in  both  of  the  self- 
presentation  conditions,  whereas  the  white  students  engaged 
in  self-promotion  only  in  the  final  (enhanced)  condition. 

The  Ethnicity  x Time  interaction  was  also  followed  up 
by  performing  separate  multiple  regressions  on  the 
percentage  of  game-related  statements  at  each  level  of  time. 
The  between-subjects  factors  were  grade  (3),  ethnicity  (3) 
and  gender  (2) . These  analyses  revealed  no  significant  main 
effects  of  ethnicity. 

Because  neither  gender  nor  ethnicity  qualified  the 
effects  of  grade  (i.e.,  the  Gender  x Grade  and  Ethnicity  x 
Grade  interactions  were  not  significant  in  any  of  the 
analyses)  or  any  of  the  higher-order  interactions  (e.g.. 
Game-social  x Time) , gender  and  ethnicity  are  not  included 
in  subsequent  analyses.  The  selection  of  additional 
variables  is  described  in  the  next  section. 
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Predictor  selection 

In  order  to  select  the  appropriate  factors  for 
inclusion  in  subsequent  analyses,  several  preliminary 
analyses  were  performed.  First,  the  partner  preference 
measures  were  examined.  There  were  two  types  of  partner 
preference  measures,  forced  choice,  and  rating  scale  (see 
Table  1) . The  forced  choice  measure  revealed  a strong 
preference  for  a partner  who  was  "very  nice,  but  not  very 
good  at  the  game."  The  percentages  of  children  making  this 
selection  were  91%,  77%,  and  94%  at  kindergarten,  second, 
and  fourth  grade,  respectively. 

In  addition  to  this  forced  choice  measure,  children 
also  rated  how  important  it  was  to  have  a partner  who  was: 
(a)  good  at  the  game,  and  (b)  nice.  Thus,  a second  partner 
preference  measure  could  be  obtained  by  subtracting  b from 
a.  This  difference  score  also  revealed  a slight  preference 
for  having  a nice  partner,  with  a mean  partner  preference  of 
-.40  (scores  could  range  from  -4  to  4).  Overall,  the 
percentages  of  children  preferring  a good  partner,  a nice 
partner,  and  having  no  preference  were  15%,  40%,  and  45%, 
respectively.  One  advantage  of  the  difference  measure  is 
that  it  incorporates  both  the  magnitude  and  the  direction  of 
the  partner  preference.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  this 
partner  preference  measure  is  not  significantly  correlated 
with  age,  r(85)  = -.08,  p > .40.  Thus,  it  is  included  in 
subsequent  analyses  rather  than  the  forced-choice  measure, 
because  it  has  greater  informational  value. 
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Both  competence  and  perceived  competence  were  expected 
to  be  related  to  the  tendency  to  self-promote.  Toss  Across 
was  selected  for  the  present  study  because  it  was  believed 
that  most  children  would  do  well  and  feel  competent  at  the 
game,  thus  encouraging  them  to  self-promote.  In  fact, 
performance  on  the  task  was  not  correlated  with  grade  level, 
r(58)  = -.007,  p > .90.  On  average,  the  children  made  59% 
of  their  shots.  Interestingly,  although  performance  and 
grade  were  not  related,  self  evaluation  and  grade  were 
significantly  negatively  correlated  r(85)  = -.47,  p < .0001. 
The  means  for  kindergarten,  second,  and  fourth  grade  were 
4.61,  4.24,  and  3.52,  respectively.  As  these  means 
indicate,  the  younger  children  rated  their  ability  at  Toss 
Across  more  positively  than  the  older  children  (5  = very 
good) . This  pattern  is  consistent  with  previous  research  on 
children's  self-concepts.  Because  of  the  problems 
encountered  when  various  factors  in  a statistical  model  are 
highly  correlated  (i.e.,  multicollinearity) , self  evaluation 
was  not  included  in  subsequent  analyses.  However,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  self  evaluation  affected  self- 
presentation, a series  of  repeated  measures  analyses  of 
variance  were  performed.  These  analyses  were  identical  to 
those  described  under  "Primary  Analyses"  except  that  grade 
effects  were  replaced  by  self  evaluation  effects  in  the 
model.  These  analyses  yielded  no  significant  effects  of 
self  evaluation.  Thus,  self  evaluation  of  one's  ability  at 
the  game  did  not  predict  the  tendency  to  self-present,  nor 
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did  it  predict  the  differentiation  of  self-promotion  and 
ingratiation.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
decrease  in  self  evaluation  with  age  should  work  against  the 
hypothesis  of  a developmental  increase  in  self-presentation. 

Another  measure  that  was  hypothesized  to  affect  self- 
presentation was  attributional  knowledge.  As  expected, 
attributional  knowledge  increased  developmentally . The  mean 
number  of  correct  responses  (out  of  a possible  6)  for 
kindergarten,  second  and  fourth  grade  were  3.26,  4.53,  and 
5.06,  respectively.  As  these  means  indicate,  the  number  of 
correct  responses  was  significantly  positively  correlated 
with  grade,  r(85)  = .49,  p < .0001.  However,  a closer 
examination  of  subjects'  responses  indicates  that  this 
correlation  is  due  to  a developmental  increase  in  correct 
responding  to  the  questions  requiring  a "no"  response 
(questions  2,  4,  and  5).  The  correlation  between  grade  and 
the  number  of  correct  "no"  responses  was  significant,  r(85) 

= .55,  p < .0001.  In  contrast,  the  number  of  correct  "yes" 
responses  (questions  1,  3,  and  6)  was  not  significantly 
correlated  with  age,  r(85)  = .03,  e > .70.  The  absence  of 
developmental  differences  on  these  questions  may  have  been 
due  to  ceiling  effects  (the  means  ranged  from  2.17  to  2.53 
out  of  a possible  3) . 

Because  the  ability  to  correctly  identify  those 
characteristics  that  are  related  to  good  performance  at  the 
game  should  be  necessary  for  self-promotion,  children  were 
categorized  according  to  whether  or  not  they  responded 
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correctly  to  all  three  of  the  "yes"  questions.  This  is  the 
measure  of  attributional  knowledge  used  in  subsequent 
analyses.  Children's  responses  to  the  "no"  questions  are 
not  included  in  order  to  avoid  the  statistical  problem  of 
multicollinearity . However,  performance  on  the  "no" 
questions  can  be  considered  a measure  of  differentiation 
between  the  attribution  of  competence  at  the  game  and  other 
positive  qualities.  Thus,  it  might  be  an  important  variable 
for  self-presentation.  Consequently,  a series  of 
preliminary  analyses  were  performed.  Children  were  placed 
into  two  groups,  those  who  responded  correctly  to  all  of  the 
"no"  questions,  and  those  who  did  not.  A series  of  repeated 
measures  analyses  of  variance  were  performed.  These 
analyses  were  identical  to  those  described  under  "Primary 
Analyses"  except  that  the  models  included  attributional 
differentiation  effects  in  place  of  grade  effects.  These 
analyses  yielded  no  significant  interactions  of 
attributional  differentiation  and  time.  Thus,  attributional 
differentiation  did  not  predict  the  tendency  to  self- 
present, nor  did  it  predict  the  differentiation  of  self- 
promotion and  ingratiation. 

A sociometric  measure  was  also  included  in  the  present 
study.  It  was  hypothesized  that  self-presentation  would  be 
related  to  popularity.  This  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed. 
Repeated  measures  multiple  regressions  on  the  percentage  of 
positive  self  statements  (with  time  as  the  repeated  factor) 
revealed  no  significant  effects  of  sociometric  status  on 
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self-presentation.  That  is,  the  Sociometric  status  x Time 
interaction  was  nonsignificant.  Similarly,  repeated 
measures  multiple  regressions  on  the  percentage  game-related 
and  social-relational  statements  (with  time  as  the  repeated 
factor)  revealed  no  significant  effects  of  sociometric 
status. 

Primary  Analyses 

In  order  to  examine  the  development  of  the 
undifferentiated  positive  self-presentational 
strategy,  a repeated  measures  multiple  regression  was 
performed  on  the  percentage  of  positive  self  statements 
produced  in  each  of  the  three  self-descriptions4.  The 
between-subjects  factors  were  grade  (3) , attributional 
knowledge  (2) , and  partner  preference5.  The  within-subjects 
factor  was  time  (3) . The  main  effect  of  time  was 
significant,  F(2,160)  = 8.91,  p < .0005.  The  mean 
percentages  for  time  1,  2,  and  3 were  36%,  52%,  and  46%, 
respectively.  Dependent  samples  t-tests  revealed  a 
significant  difference  between  time  1 and  2,  t(84)  = 4.73,  p 
< .0001.  This  indicates  that  the  children  were  utilizing 
the  most  rudimentary  self-presentational  strategy  of 
presenting  themselves  positively. 

In  order  to  examine  the  differentiation  of  self- 
promotion and  ingratiation,  a repeated  measures  multiple 
regression  was  performed  on  the  percentage  of  game-related 
and  social-relational  statements  produced  in  each  of  the 
three  self-descriptions.  The  between-subjects  factors  were 
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grade  (3) , attributional  knowledge  (2)  and  partner 
preference.  The  within-subjects  factors  were  time  (3)  and 
game-social  (2) . The  following  effects  were  significant: 
the  game-social  main  effect,  F(l,80)  = 7.04,  p < .01  ; the 
main  effect  of  time,  F(2,160)  = 15.31,  p < .0001;  the 
Attributional  knowledge  x Game-social  interaction,  F(l,80)  = 
4.22,  p < .05;  and  the  Game-social  x Time  interaction, 

F (2 , 160)  = 10.6,  p < .0001.  These  effects  were  all 
qualified,  however,  by  the  following  significant  three-way 
interactions:  Grade  x Game-social  x Time,  F(4,160)  = 2.44,  p 
< .05;  Attributional  knowledge  x Game-social  x Time, 

F ( 2 , 160)  = 3.55,  p < .04;  and  Partner  preference  x Game- 
social  x Time,  F (2 , 160)  = 4.77,  p < .01. 

The  Grade  x Game-social  x Time  interaction  indicates 
that  there  are  developmental  differences  in  the 
differentiation  of  self-promotion  and  ingratiation.  In 
order  to  follow-up  on  this  interaction,  separate  repeated 
measures  multiple  regressions  were  performed  for  each  grade. 

The  between-subjects  factors  were  attributional  knowledge 
(2)  and  partner  preference.  The  within-subjects  factors 
were  game-social  (2)  and  time  (3) . The  form  of  the 
interaction  is  depicted  in  Figures  1 (a) , (b) , and  (c) . 

At  kindergarten,  neither  the  Game-social  x Time 
interaction,  nor  the  main  effect  of  time  were  significant  at 
P < .016  (see  Note  2).  Thus,  these  young  children  are  not 
selecting  positive  self  statements  that  are  directed  at  the 
self-presentational  strategies  of  self-promotion  or  ingratiation. 
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At  second  grade,  the  Game-social  x Time  interaction  was 
nonsignificant,  however,  the  main  effect  of  time  was 
significant,  F(2,54)  = 4.73,  £ < .014.  Dependent  sample  t- 
tests  revealed  significant  increases  in  the  percentages  of 
game-related  and  social  statements  from  time  1 to  time  2, 
t (29 ) = 3.17,  p < .004,  and  from  time  1 to  time  3,  t(29)  = 
3.52,  e < -002.  Thus,  although  the  second  graders  are  self- 
presenting,  the  two  positive  self-presentational  strategies 
are  not  yet  differentiated. 

At  fourth  grade,  both  the  Game-social  x Time 
interaction,  and  the  time  main  effect  were  significant, 

F (2 , 58 ) = 11.51,  E < .0001,  and  F(2,58)  = 7.77,  £ < .001, 
respectively.  Pairwise  comparisons  were  conducted  across 
the  levels  of  the  time  and  the  game-social  factors. 

Dependent  samples  t-tests  revealed  the  following  significant 
(E  < .0018)  differences:  an  increase  in  game-related 
statements  between  time  1 and  2,  t(31)  = 3.75,  e < .0008;  an 
increase  in  game-related  statements  between  time  1 and  3, 
t (3 1)  = 6.75,  e < .0001;  a decrease  in  social  statements 
between  time  2 and  3,  t (31)  = 3.88,  £ < .0006;  and  a 
greater  number  of  game-related  than  social  statements  at 
time  3,  t(31)  = 7.39,  £ < .0001.  There  was  also  a 
marginally  significant  increase  in  game-related  statements 
between  time  2 and  3,  t(31)  = 3.0,  £ < .006.  This  pattern 
indicates  that  the  fourth  graders  are  producing  the  most 
appropriate  self-presentational  strategy  for  this  situation, 
self-promotion.  In  addition,  self-promotion  and 
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ingratiation  are  differentiated,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
fourth  graders'  performance  at  time  3. 

It  is  clear  from  the  preceding  analyses  that  the 
pattern  of  responding  (i.e.,  the  changes  in  the  percentage 
of  game-related  and  social  statements  across  time)  was  not 
the  same  across  the  three  grades.  In  order  to  determine 
which  grades  differed  significantly,  three  repeated  measures 
multiple  regressions  were  performed  on  the  percentage  of 
game-related  and  social-relational  statements  produced 
during  each  of  the  three  self-descriptions.  Each  analysis 
included  one  pair  of  grades.  The  between-subjects  factors 
were  grade  (2) , attributional  knowledge  (2)  and  partner 
preference.  The  within-subjects  factors  were  time  (3)  and 
game-social  (2) . These  analyses  revealed  that  the  pattern 
of  responses  for  kindergarten  and  fourth  grade  were 
significantly  different,  F(2,103)  = 4.63,  p < .014. 

However,  the  pattern  of  responses  for  second  grade  did  not 
differ  significantly  from  either  kindergarten  or  fourth 
grade . 

The  Attributional  knowledge  x Game-social  x Time 
interaction  indicates  that  the  differentiation  of  the  two 
positive  self-presentational  strategies  is  dependent  upon 
attributional  knowledge.  To  follow-up  on  this  interaction, 
separate  repeated  measures  multiple  regressions  were 
performed  for  each  group.  The  between-subjects  factors  were 
grade  (3)  and  partner  preference.  The  within-subjects 
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factors  were  time  (3)  and  game-social  (2) . The  form  of  the 
interaction  is  depicted  in  Figures  2 (a)  and  (b) . 

For  the  children  who  answered  at  least  one 
attributional  knowledge  question  incorrectly,  the  Game- 
social  x Time  interaction  was  not  significant  at  p < .025. 
The  main  effect  of  time  was  significant,  however,  F(2,68)  = 
6.29,  p < .004.  Dependent  samples  t-tests  revealed  a 
significant  (p  < .0083)  increase  in  game-related  and  social 
statements  from  time  1 to  time  2,  t(37)  = 3.59,  p < .002, 
and  a marginally  significant  increase  from  time  1 to  time  3, 
t ( 37 ) = 2.77,  p < .009.  Thus,  these  children  were  self- 
presenting.  However,  this  pattern  suggests  that  the 
differentiation  of  the  self-presentational  strategies  of 
self-promotion  and  ingratiation  may  require  additional 
attributional  knowledge. 

For  the  children  who  answered  all  of  the  attributional 
questions  correctly,  the  Game-social  x Time  interaction  and 
the  time  main  effect  were  significant,  F(2,86)  = 11.57,  p < 
.0001,  and  F(2,86)  = 7.39,  p < .002,  respectively.  Pairwise 
comparisons  were  conducted  across  the  levels  of  the  time  and 
the  game-social  factors.  Dependent  samples  t-tests  revealed 
the  following  significant  (p  < .0028)  differences:  an 
increase  in  game-related  statements  between  time  1 and  2 , 
t(31)  = 3.25,  p < .0022;  an  increase  in  game-related 
statements  between  time  1 and  3,  t(31)  = 6.74,  p < .0001;  an 
increase  in  game-related  statements  between  time  2 and  3, 
t (31)  = 3.8,  p < .0005;  and  a greater  number  of  game-related 
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than  social  statements  at  time  3,  t(31)  = 6.96,  p < .0001. 
There  was  also  a marginally  significant  decrease  in  social 
statements  from  time  2 to  time  3,  t(31)  = 2.81,  £ < .008. 
Thus,  the  children  who  had  a mature  concept  of  the  abilities 
that  would  be  required  for  competent  performance  on  Toss 
Across  were  able  to  self-promote.  In  addition,  their 
performance  at  time  3 (the  enhanced  condition)  indicates  the 
differentiation  of  self-promotion  and  ingratiation. 

In  order  to  follow-up  on  the  Partner  preference  x Game- 
social  x Time  interaction,  separate  multiple  regressions 
were  performed  on  each  of  the  six  variables  (the  percentage 
of  game-related  and  social  statements  at  time  1,  2,  and  3). 
The  between-subjects  factors  were  grade  (3),  attributional 
knowledge  (2)  and  partner  preference.  These  analyses 
revealed  that  the  main  effect  of  partner  preference  was 
significant  only  for  the  percentage  of  game-related 
statements  produced  at  time  2,  F(l,80)  = 7.44,  p < .008. 
Partner  preference  was  significantly  positively  correlated 
with  game-related  statements  at  time  2,  r(85)  = .27,  p < 

.02.  That  is,  the  greater  the  child's  preference  for  a 
partner  who  was  "good  at  the  game"  the  more  likely  he  was  to 
produce  game-related  statements  during  his  second  self- 
description (the  goal-directed  condition) . 

Finally,  in  order  to  examine  changes  in  the  form  of 
self-promotion,  a repeated  measures  multiple  regression  was 
performed  on  the  percentage  of  general  game-related  and 
specific  game-related  statements  produced  in  each  of  the 
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three  self -descript ions.  The  between-subjects  factors  were 
grade  (3) , attributional  knowledge  (2) , and  partner 
preference.  The  within-subjects  factors  were  time  (3)  and 
specificity  (2) . The  following  effects  were  significant  (p 

< .025):  the  main  effect  of  time,  F(2,160)  = 21.68,  p < 
.0001,  and  the  Specificity  x Time  interaction,  F(2,160)  = 
15.33,  p < .0001.  Means  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

Dependent  samples  t-tests  revealed  the  following  significant 
(p  < .0028)  differences.  General  game-related  statements 
were  preferred  over  specific  game-related  statements  at  time 
1,  t ( 84 ) = 5.29,  P < .0001,  and  at  time  2,  t(84)  = 3.07,  p = 
.0028.  However,  specific  game-related  statements  were 
preferred  at  time  3,  t(84)  = 3.26,  p < .002.  General  game- 
related  statements  did  not  show  any  significant  change  over 
time.  In  contrast,  specific  game-related  showed 
significant  increases  from  time  1 to  time  2,  t(84)  = 3.63,  p 

< .0005,  time  1 to  time  3,  t(84)  = 7.53,  p < .0001,  and  from 
time  2 to  time  3,  t(84)  = 5.32,  p < .0001.  Thus,  the  self- 
promotion evidenced  by  the  children  in  the  present  study 
consisted  primarily  of  producing  positive  self-statements 
that  were  specific  to  the  game  or  experimental  setting. 

Notes 

1A11  significance  levels  for  repeated  measures  effects 
are  Greenhouse-Geyser  corrected  values. 

2The  significance  levels  adopted  for  all  follow-up 
analyses  were  corrected  for  the  number  of  tests  performed. 

3This  analysis  can  be  considered  a follow-up  to  the 
analysis  involving  both  game-related  and  social  information. 
Consequently,  a significance  level  of  p < .025  was  adopted 
for  this  analysis. 
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4An  analysis  of  the  full  model  including  all 
interaction  terms  was  performed,  yielding  no  significant 
higher  order  interactions  of  the  between-subjects  factors. 
Thus,  analyses  reported  here  were  for  models  which  included 
only  the  simple  effects. 

^Partner  preference  is  a continuous  variable  ranging 
from  -4  to  4. 
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Table  3 


statements  bv  race 

Time 

Ethnicity 

1 

2 

3 

African-American 

. 04a 

.20b 

. 30bc 

International 

. 09ab 

. 19b 

. 15bc 

Caucasian-American 

. 07b 

. 12b 

. 26c 

Note:  Values  that  do  not  share  a superscript  are 
significantly  different  at  p < .0055 


% of  positive  self  statements 
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(a) 

Figure  1.  Percentage  of  game-related  and  social  statements 
by  grade 

(a)  kindergarten  (b)  second  grade  (c)  fourth  grade 


of  positive  self  statements 
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time 

(b) 


Figure  1 — continued 


of  positive  self  statements 
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time 

(c) 


Figure  1 — continued 


% of  positive  self  statements 
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123 


time 

(a) 

Figure  2.  Percentage  of  game-related  and  social  statements 
by  level  of  attributional  knowledge 

(a)  attributional  knowledge  score  of  less  than  3 

(b)  attributional  knowledge  score  of  3 


of  positive  self  statements 
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(b) 


Figure  2 — continued 
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Table  4 

Mean  Percentage  of  General  and  Specific  Game-Related 
Statements  over  Time 


Time 

Specificity 

1 

2 

3 

General 

.13a 

. 24a 

. 15a 

Specific 

.00b 

.10° 

. 35d 

Note:  Values  that  do  not  share  a superscript  are 
significantly  different  at  p < .0055. 


CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION 

The  present  study  examined  the  development  of  self- 
presentation  in  children  from  5 to  10  years  of  age.  This 
was  the  first  study  to  investigate  children's  verbal  self- 
presentational  strategies.  Children  were  asked  to  describe 
themselves  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  an 
interpersonal  goal.  The  changes  in  their  self-descriptions 
were  then  analyzed.  The  results  reveal  that  children's 
self-descriptions  are  sensitive  to  self-presentational 
concerns . 

The  most  rudimentary  self -presentational  strategy  is  to 
present  oneself  positively.  Analyses  of  the  percentage  of 
positive  self  statements  in  the  children's  self-descriptions 
revealed  that  even  the  youngest  children  engaged  in  this 
form  of  self-presentation.  That  is,  they  produced  more 
positive  self  statements  when  they  were  trying  to  convince 
another  child  to  select  them  as  a play  partner.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  the  children  were  aware  that  in  order  to  be 
selected  they  had  to  self-present.  However,  additional 
analyses  revealed  that  the  selection  of  specific  (and 
appropriate)  self-presentational  strategies  increases 
developmentally . 
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The  two  more  specific  positive  self-presentational 
strategies  examined  in  the  present  study  were  self-promotion 
and  ingratiation.  In  self-promotion  the  individual  tries  to 
present  an  image  of  competence.  In  ingratiation,  the  person 
attempts  to  convey  the  impression  of  likability.  The  more 
appropriate  self-presentational  strategy  for  this 
experimental  situation  was  self-promotion.  Specifically,  in 
order  to  guarantee  their  selection  as  a partner  for  the 
game,  the  children  should  have  communicated  their  expertise 
at  the  game. 

Statistical  analyses  revealed  that  the  adoption  of 
these  strategies  changed  developmentally . Although  the 
kindergartners  had  increased  their  production  of  positive 
self  statements  after  the  introduction  of  the  interpersonal 
goal,  these  statements  were  not  selected  to  produce  either 
of  the  more  specific  positive  impressions.  However,  the 
second  graders  were  beginning  to  be  selective  in  their  self- 
presentations. They  increased  the  production  of  game- 
related  and  social  positive  self  statements.  They  did  not 
evidence  differentiation  of  the  two  positive  self- 
presentational  strategies,  however.  In  contrast,  the  fourth 
graders'  exhibited  the  most  appropriate  self-presentational 
strategy.  Their  positive  self-statements  were  directed  at 
the  attribution  of  competence.  That  is,  they  increased 
their  production  of  game-related  positive  self  statements  in 
response  to  the  interpersonal  goal.  They  did  not  increase 
their  production  of  social  statements,  and  even  decreased  it 
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when  the  appropriateness  of  self-promotion  was  made  more 
salient. 

The  results  indicate  that  even  the  youngest  children 
were  able  to  self-present,  but  only  the  oldest  children 
engaged  in  self-promotion.  This  pattern  is  especially 
provocative  given  the  high  dropout  rate  for  kindergartners. 
The  children  who  refused  to  speak  adopted  a self-protective 
style  of  self-presentation.  That  is,  they  withdrew  from  a 
potentially  difficult  situation.  The  self -protective  style 
is  associated  with  high  social  anxiety.  Individuals  who  are 
high  in  social  anxiety,  when  forced  to  interact,  tend  to 
present  themselves  less  positively  and  more  cautiously.  In 
addition,  they  provide  less  information  about  the  self 
(Schlenker,  in  press) . Thus,  one  would  expect  the  children 
who  were  excluded  from  the  study  to  have  been  less  likely  to 
self-present  than  many  of  their  peers.  Given  this,  the  high 
drop  out  rate  for  the  kindergartners  should  have  decreased 
the  likelihood  of  finding  developmental  differences  in  the 
present  study. 

In  addition,  the  present  study  was  carefully  designed 
so  as  not  to  underestimate  young  children's  self- 
presentational  abilities.  The  interpersonal  goal  that  was 
utilized  was  familiar  to  children.  Their  task  was  to 
convince  another  child  to  select  them  as  a partner  at  a 
game.  In  addition,  a physical  game  (Toss  Across)  was  chosen 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  younger  children's  performance. 
That  is,  even  the  youngest  children  felt  that  they  performed 
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well  at  the  game  (possibly  a prerequisite  for  self- 
promotion) . In  addition,  the  skills  involved  were  concrete 
and  physical — easily  understandable  by  young  children. 
Finally,  information  about  physical  abilities  is  often  part 
of  the  young  child's  self-concept.  Thus,  the  procedure  was 
designed  to  eliminate  as  many  extraneous  sources  of 
developmental  change  as  possible. 

Several  additional  sources  of  developmental  change  were 
investigated  in  the  present  study.  Two  possible  sources  of 
developmental  change,  attributional  knowledge  and  partner 
preference,  were  controlled  for  statistically.  Furthermore, 
although  self  evaluation  and  attributional  differentiation 
were  not  controlled  in  these  analyses,  additional  analyses 
revealed  that  neither  of  these  variables  predicted  self- 
presentation. Thus,  these  variables  are  not  responsible  for 
the  developmental  differences  observed  in  the  present  study. 

In  addition  to  these  variables,  two  other  possible 
explanations  for  the  grade  differences  are  developmental 
differences  in  (1)  the  ability  to  access  the  relevant 
attributional  knowledge  during  self-presentation,  and  (2) 
role-taking  abilities.  An  examination  of  the  data  provides 
some  insight  into  the  plausibility  of  these  possible  sources 
of  developmental  change.  The  means  (see  Figures  1 (a) , (b) , 
and  (c) ) reveal  that  grade  differences  were  most  pronounced 
at  time  3.  This  is  informative  because  this  condition  is 
least  likely  to  be  affected  by  either  accessibility  or  role- 
taking skills. 
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The  accessibility  of  game-related  information  should 
have  been  enhanced  by  exposure  to  the  attributional 
knowledge  questions,  which  occurred  between  the  goal- 
directed  and  enhanced  goal-directed  conditions.  Thus,  the 
fact  that  developmental  differences  were  greatest  during  the 
enhanced  condition  weakens  the  accessibility  argument, 
however,  it  cannot  be  completely  dismissed.  It  may  be  that 
the  younger  children  are  simply  unable  to  "think  on  their 
feet"  during  the  self-presentation.  This  possibility  should 
be  explored  in  future  research  by  providing  the  child  with 
an  opportunity  to  self-present  in  a situation  that  is  less 
cognitively  demanding.  For  example,  the  child  might  be 
given  a variety  of  possible  responses  to  choose  from. 

With  regard  to  role-taking,  information  about  the  other 
child's  motive  is  provided  in  the  enhanced  goal-directed 
condition,  consequently,  this  condition  does  not  require 
role-taking  skills  to  the  same  extent  that  the  goal-directed 
condition  does.  Once  again,  because  the  developmental 
differences  were  greatest  for  the  enhanced  condition,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  the  observed  developmental 
differences  were  due  to  differences  in  perspective-taking 
ability.  However,  it  may  be  that  knowing  that  the  other 
child  wants  to  win  prizes  is  not  enough  for  the  younger 
children.  These  children  may  simply  not  be  aware  that  they 
need  to  convince  the  other  child  that  they  are  good  at  the 
game  in  order  to  be  picked.  This  might  be  considered  a 
deficiency  in  role-taking  skills.  In  order  to  answer  this 
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question,  future  research  should  examine  the  relation 
between  performance  on  a role-taking  task  and  the  tendency 
to  self-present . 

As  hypothesized,  the  extent  of  the  child's 
attributional  knowledge  was  also  related  to  the  tendency  to 
engage  in  the  more  advanced  forms  of  self-presentation. 
Specifically,  although  attributional  knowledge  did  not 
affect  the  tendency  to  present  oneself  positively,  it  was 
related  to  the  differentiation  of  ingratiation  and  self- 
promotion. That  is,  children  who  had  incorrectly  answered 
at  least  one  of  the  affirmative  attributional  knowledge 
questions  increased  the  production  of  positive  self 
statements  that  were  game-related  and  social.  However, 
children  who  answered  all  of  the  attributional  knowledge 
questions  correctly  exhibited  the  most  appropriate  self- 
presentational  strategy — self-promotion.  Specifically,  they 
increased  their  production  of  game-related  positive  self 
statements  after  the  introduction  of  the  interpersonal  goal. 
In  addition,  they  produced  more  game-related  than  social 
statements  in  the  enhanced  goal-directed  condition. 

There  are  two  possible  explanations  for  the  finding 
that  the  children  with  less  extensive  attributional 
knowledge  exhibited  less  differentiated  self-presentational 
strategies.  First,  this  could  be  due  to  quantitative 
differences  in  their  knowledge  bases.  That  is,  the  children 
with  more  extensive  knowledge  may  simply  have  more  game- 
related  information  to  draw  upon  in  their  attempts  to  self- 
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promote.  Alternatively,  this  result  could  be  due  to 
qualitative  differences  in  their  knowledge  bases.  That  is, 
the  children  with  less  extensive  attributional  knowledge  may 
also  have  a less  differentiated  view  of  ability  and 
sociability. 

There  are  two  sources  of  information  within  the  present 
study  that  are  relevant  to  the  latter  explanation.  First, 
one  of  the  attributional  questions  that  was  not  included  in 
the  attributional  knowledge  measure  dealt  with  the  relevance 
of  "being  nice"  for  being  good  at  the  game  (question  5) . An 
examination  of  responses  to  this  question  reveals  that 
performance  on  the  social  question  did  not  vary  as  a 
function  of  the  attributional  knowledge  classification  used 
in  this  study.  A second  source  of  information  comes  from 
what  was  intended  to  be  a manipulation  check.  Specifically, 
after  the  two  partner  choices  (the  child  who  is  very  good  at 
the  game,  but  not  very  nice,  etc.)  were  explained  to  the 
children,  they  were  asked  who  would  win  the  most  prizes  at 
the  game.  Surprisingly,  many  of  the  children  chose  the  nice 
child.  This  reflects  an  undifferentiated  concept  of  ability 
and  sociability.  An  examination  of  these  responses  reveals 
that  the  tendency  to  select  the  nice  child  as  the  one  who 
would  win  the  most  prizes  did  not  vary  with  performance  on 
the  attributional  knowledge  questions.  These  two  additional 
sources  of  data  indicate  that  children  with  less  extensive 
attributional  knowledge  bases  do  not  also  have  less 
differentiated  concepts  of  ability  and  sociability  than 
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their  less  knowledgeable  counterparts.  Thus,  the  relation 
between  attributional  knowledge  and  self -presentation 
obtained  in  the  present  study  may  result  from  the  more 
knowledgeable  children  having  more  information  to  draw  upon 
in  order  to  self -promote. 

In  addition  to  age  and  attributional  knowledge,  partner 
preference  also  affected  the  tendency  to  self-promote.  As 
hypothesized,  children  who  exhibited  a greater  preference 
for  a partner  who  was  good  at  the  game  were  more  likely  to 
self-promote  during  the  goal-directed  self-presentation. 
Interestingly,  partner  preference  did  not  impact  the 
tendency  to  self-present  when  information  about  the  other 
child's  motivation  was  provided.  If  the  children  who  made 
the  instrumental  partner  choice  had  been  more  likely  to 
self-promote  during  both  self-presentations,  one  might  have 
argued  that  the  partner  choice  reflected  a more  general 
instrumental  (or  Machiavellian)  personal  orientation  that 
manifested  itself  in  the  tendency  to  self-present.  This 
conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  research  with  adults  that  has 
shown  that  high  self-monitors  are  more  likely  to  make 
instrumental  partner  choices  for  their  leisure  activities 
than  low  self-monitors  (Snyder,  Gangstead  & Simpson,  1983). 
In  contrast,  the  results  of  the  present  study  indicate  that, 
in  the  absence  of  additional  information,  the  children  used 
their  own  preference  as  a gauge  of  the  other  child's  in 
order  to  select  the  appropriate  self-presentational 
strategy.  This  pattern  also  suggests  that  the  children  were 
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not  merely  egocentric.  That  is,  they  recognized  that  others 
could  value  different  characteristics,  and  used  that 
information  when  it  was  available  (i.e.,  in  the  enhanced 
condition) . 

In  addition  to  the  subject  variables  discussed  thus 
far,  self-presentation  was  expected  to  vary  as  a function  of 
the  experimental  conditions.  That  is,  the  enhanced  goal- 
directed  condition  was  designed  to  produce  greater 
utilization  of  self -promotion  than  the  goal-directed 
condition.  For  the  goal-directed  condition,  the  children 
were  told  that  the  experimenter,  not  the  child,  would  go  to 
the  other  child's  school.  The  implication  that  the  children 
were  not  going  to  interact  was  expected  to  decrease  the 
tendency  to  ingratiate.  However,  this  was  relatively 
subtle.  In  the  enhanced  goal-directed  condition,  the 
subjects  were  given  explicit  information  about  the  other 
child's  motives  (i.e.,  he  really  wanted  to  win  prizes).  In 
addition,  subjects  were  told  that  the  child  at  the  other 
school  would  not  actually  see  the  videotape.  These 
manipulations  were  designed  to  increase  the  tendency  to 
self-promote  in  the  enhanced  condition.  Audience 
manipulations  such  as  these  are  often  central  to  the  study 
of  self-presentation  (Tetlock  & Manstead,  1985) . 

As  Schlenker  (1986)  suggests,  there  are  a number  of 
ways  in  which  characteristics  of  an  audience  can  impact 
self-presentation.  First,  the  audience  is  the  target  of  the 
self-presentation.  In  order  to  achieve  the  desired  end,  the 
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self-presentation  must  be  formulated  in  a fashion  that  is 
compatible  with  the  audience's  knowledge  and  value  systems. 
For  example,  if  the  audience  wants  a partner  who  is  good  at 
the  game,  the  strategy  of  self-promotion  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  successful.  In  the  present  study,  knowledge  of  the 
audience's  values  was  manipulated.  In  the  goal-directed 
condition,  the  subjects  did  not  know  whether  the  children 
would  use  niceness  or  competence  in  selecting  a partner.  In 
the  enhanced  condition,  subjects  were  given  explicit 
information  about  the  child's  values.  Thus,  the  increase  in 
self-promotion  observed  between  the  goal-directed  and 
enhanced  goal-directed  conditions  may  have  resulted  from  the 
additional  information  provided  in  the  latter.  That  is,  the 
children  may  have  engaged  in  self-promotion  because  they 
felt  that  presenting  an  image  of  competence  was  more  likely 
to  convince  the  other  child  to  pick  them. 

A second  way  in  which  the  audience  may  influence  self- 
presentation is  through  its  evaluative  role.  As  he  is  self- 
presenting  the  individual  is  aware  that  the  audience  will 
judge  his  self-presentation  and  subsequently  respond  "with 
approval  or  disapproval  and  perhaps  positive  or  negative 
sanctions"  (Schlenker,  1986,  p.  31).  The  individual's 
awareness  of  this  process  instantiates  an  evaluative 
framework.  That  is,  it  draws  his  attention  to  a relevant 
set  of  evaluative  criteria  as  well  as  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  self-presentation.  The  standards  that 
make  up  the  evaluative  framework  may  be  those  of  the  self, 
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peer  group,  or  another  person  or  group — whichever  is  most 
appropriate  for  the  audience.  In  this  way,  the  audience 
provides  the  evaluative  framework  for  the  self-presentation. 
In  the  present  study,  the  goal-directed  and  enhanced  goal- 
directed  condition  self-presentations  differed  in  that  the 
latter  was  not  to  be  evaluated  by  a real  audience. 

Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  different  evaluative  frameworks 
were  instantiated  in  the  two  conditions.  For  example,  the 
evaluative  frameworks  of  the  peer  group  and  the  self  may 
have  been  activated  in  the  goal-directed  and  enhanced 
conditions,  respectively.  In  addition,  one  difference  in 
the  frameworks  is  that  negative  sanctions  for  presenting 
oneself  too  positively  were  not  possible  in  the  enhanced 
condition.  Thus,  differences  in  the  evaluative  component  of 
the  two  conditions  may  have  augmented  utilization  of  self- 
promotion in  the  enhanced  condition. 

A third  way  in  which  the  audience  affects  self- 
presentation  is  by  cuing  relevant  information  about  the 
self.  That  is,  it  may  activate  relevant  self-schemata.  In 
the  present  study,  learning  that  the  audience  wanted  to  win 
prizes  may  have  directed  the  child  to  think  about  his  own 
ability  to  win  the  stickers.  Making  this  information  more 
accessible  increases  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be  included 
in  the  self-presentation.  Thus,  the  audience  manipulation 
may  have  increased  self-promotion  by  making  game-related 
information  more  accessible  in  the  enhanced  condition. 
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The  present  study  was  designed  to  encourage  self- 
promotion.  Nonetheless,  young  children's  emphasis  on 
niceness  as  a criterion  for  partner  choice  leads  one  to 
expect  that  children  would  engage  in  ingratiation  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  did  in  the  present  study.  There 
are  several  possible  reasons  why  these  children  did  not 
ingratiate.  First,  the  experimental  manipulations  were 
designed  to  underplay  the  utility  of  seeming  likeable. 

Thus,  the  experimental  instructions  may  have  been  sufficient 
to  inhibit  this  response  pattern.  Second,  ingratiation  may 
actually  develop  after  self-promotion.  Studies  of  the 
development  of  the  spontaneous  self-concept  indicate  that 
the  social  self  may  develop  later  than  the  physical  self 
(Damon  & Hart,  1982) . Third,  the  percentage  of  social 
positive  self  statements  may  not  have  been  a sensitive 
measure  of  ingratiation.  Other  more  specific  measures  such 
as  offering  to  do  favors  might  have  yielded  different 
results.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  type  of 
procedure  used  in  the  present  study  (i.e.,  noninteractive) 
may  not  be  amenable  to  the  production  of  ingratiatory 
behaviors  such  as  flattery  or  opinion  conformity.  Finally, 
it  might  be  argued  that  ingratiation  is  essentially  a "null 
strategy" — that  individuals  normally  desire  to  be  liked 
(Kahn  & Young,  1973) . Thus,  the  children  may  actually  have 
been  ingratiating  during  their  first  self-description.  The 
proposition  that  the  children  were  ingratiating  is  supported 
by  the  decrease  (evidenced  by  the  fourth  graders)  in  social 
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statements  when  the  videotape  was  not  to  be  viewed  by 
another  child.  However,  even  if  the  children  were 
ingratiating  initially,  the  level  of  social  information 
produced  in  the  first  self-description  was  not  high  enough 
to  preclude  an  increase  in  ingratiation  during  the 
subsequent  self-presentations. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  study  does  not  provide  us 
with  a basis  for  deciding  among  these  various 
interpretations.  Thus,  resolution  of  this  issue  will  have 
to  await  further  research  in  which  ingratiation  is  the 
appropriate  self-presentational  strategy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  another  possible 
reason  that  the  children  increased  their  production  of  game- 
related,  but  not  social,  positive  self  statements. 
Specifically,  playing  the  game  may  have  made  game-related 
aspects  of  the  self  more  accessible.  That  is,  the  children 
may  not  have  been  selecting  one  self-presentational  strategy 
over  another.  Rather,  they  may  have  been  merely  describing 
themselves  with  the  information  that  was  most  salient  at 
that  time  (i.e.,  game-related).  In  future  research  this 
alternative  explanation  should  be  eliminated  by  including  a 
control  group.  Children  in  the  control  group  would  describe 
themselves  before  and  after  playing  the  game,  but  without 
the  goal  of  convincing  another  child  to  pick  them  as  a 
partner. 

In  contrast  to  previous  research  on  affect  management 
(e.g.,  Saarni,  1984),  gender  differences  in  self- 
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presentation  were  not  observed  in  the  present  study.  This 
suggests  that  females  are  not  generally  more  attentive  to 
self-presentational  concerns,  but  rather  that  this 
difference  is  limited  to  certain  domains.  A marginally 
significant  difference  in  the  production  of  social  positive 
self  statements  was  obtained,  however,  favoring  the  females. 
In  addition,  although  the  girls  produced  game-related  and 
social  statements  with  equal  frequency,  the  boys  produced 
more  game-related  than  social  statements.  Because  these 
differences  did  not  vary  across  time,  they  do  not  reflect 
differences  in  self-presentation.  Rather,  they  may  reflect 
a more  general  gender  difference  in  interpersonal 
orientation.  Grusec  and  Lytton  (1988)  conclude  from  their 
review  of  the  literature  in  social  development  that  there  is 
some  indication  that  females  evidence  a greater  social 
orientation.  The  results  of  the  present  study  support  that 
proposition. 

Ethnicity  was  also  shown  to  have  an  effect  on  self- 
presentation in  the  present  study.  In  contrast  to  their 
American  counterparts,  children  who  were  not  American-born 
did  not  evidence  the  more  sophisticated  self-presentational 
strategy  of  self-promotion.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
difference  can  not  be  attributed  to  general  limitations  in 
the  international  children's  understanding  of  the 
experimental  situation.  For  example,  their  performance  on 
the  attributional  measures  was  equivalent  to  the  American- 
born  children  (the  means  were  2.36,  2.42,  and  2.38  for  the 
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three  groups  on  the  "yes"  questions) . However,  it  may  be 
that  the  international  children  had  more  difficulty  in 
accessing  the  relevant  knowledge  during  their  self- 
presentation. Similarly,  they  may  have  had  more  difficulty 
expressing  themselves.  The  international  children  produced 
an  average  of  2.41  fewer  statements  during  each  of  their 
three  self-descriptions  than  did  the  other  children.  This 
supports  the  interpretation  that  verbal  fluency  may  have 
been  a problem  for  these  children.  Alternatively,  the 
difference  in  self-presentation  could  reflect  true  cultural 
differences  in  self-presentation.  Because  the  international 
group  consisted  of  children  from  a wide  variety  of 
countries,  specific  accounts  of  cultural  differences  are  not 
possible  at  this  time.  However,  future  research  should  be 
directed  at  investigating  cultural  differences  in  self- 
promotion under  more  controlled  conditions. 

An  analysis  of  the  type  of  game-related  statements  that 
were  produced  during  the  three  videotaped  segments  revealed 
that  the  children  engaged  in  a rather  direct  form  of  self- 
promotion. That  is,  they  increased  their  production  of 
game-related  statements  that  were  specific  to  the  game  Toss 
Across  and  the  other  aspects  of  experimental  setting.  A 
more  subtle  form  of  self-promotion  would  have  involved 
providing  information  that  was  relevant  to  performing  well 
at  the  game,  but  more  general  (e.g.,  I throw  well). 
Developmental  differences  in  the  subtlety  of  self-promotion 
were  not  observed.  It  may  be  that  this  develops  in 
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adolescence.  Alternatively,  it  may  only  emerge  in 
situations  that  call  for  a more  subtle  self-presentational 
style  (e.g.,  face-to-face  interaction). 

Contrary  to  the  hypothesis,  the  tendency  to  self- 
present was  not  related  to  sociometric  status.  There  are 
several  possible  explanations  for  the  absence  of  this 
relation.  First,  it  seems  likely  that  the  ability  to  self- 
promote  would  be  less  important  for  becoming  popular  than 
the  ability  to  ingratiate.  As  discussed  earlier,  the 
present  study  was  not  designed  to  elicit  ingratiation. 

Thus,  future  studies  focusing  on  ingratiation  may  find  that 
the  ability  to  self-present  is  related  to  sociometric 
status.  Second,  the  sociometric  measure  utilized  in  the 
present  study  differed  from  that  used  in  previous  research. 
Specifically,  rather  than  asking  the  child  whom  he  likes 
best,  the  child  was  asked  who  in  the  class  is  best  liked. 
This  measure  was  adopted  because  fewer  than  10  children  were 
tested  in  some  classes.  It  was  believed,  given  these 
sampling  conditions,  that  this  measure  would  produce  greater 
consistency  in  responding  than  the  more  common  peer 
nomination  method.  However,  this  measure  may  not  be  as 
reliable  as  the  more  established  peer  nomination  method. 
Thus,  the  absence  of  a relation  between  self-presentation 
and  popularity  may  have  resulted  from  the  sociometric 
measure's  psychometric  qualities.  Third,  it  may  be  that  the 
objective,  quantitative  types  of  measures  utilized  in  the 
present  study  miss  facets  of  behavior  that  children  focus  on 
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in  making  their  friendship  choices.  In  two  studies  of 
ingratiation,  one  with  children  and  one  with  adults,  coders 
could  not  reliably  detect  differences  in  the  nonverbal 
behaviors  of  individuals  who  were  told  to  ingratiate  and 
those  who  were  given  no  instructions.  However,  in  both 
cases  adult  observers  rated  the  ingratiators  as  more 
likeable  (Godfrey,  Jones,  & Lord,  1986;  Perlmutter  & Bryan, 
1984) . It  is  important  for  future  research  to  examine  the 
effectiveness  of  self-presentational  strategies  (as  they 
have  been  operationalized)  for  communicating  the  desired 
impression.  A final  possibility  is  that  self-presentation 
is  not  related  to  sociometric  status.  Although  this  seems 
implausible,  a recent  study  found  no  relation  between  self- 
monitoring and  sociometric  status  for  children  in  grades  5 
through  8 (Goff  & Bukowski,  1990) . It  should  be  noted  that 
the  authors  attribute  this  finding  to  the  fact  that  the 
Junior  Self-Monitoring  Scale  is  not  a reliable  psychometric 
instrument,  rather  than  asserting  that  self-presentation  is 
not  related  to  popularity. 

The  present  study  has  provided  an  exciting  beginning  to 
the  study  of  the  development  of  verbal  self-presentation. 
Specifically,  the  strategy  of  self-promotion  was  the  focus 
of  this  research.  Clearly,  this  is  an  important  skill.  In 
applying  for  jobs  or  scholarships,  running  for  political 
office,  or  trying  out  for  the  team,  the  individual's  ability 
to  present  herself  as  a competent,  highly  qualified 
candidate  will  have  a significant  impact  on  her  ability  to 
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achieve  her  goals.  The  present  study  has  demonstrated  that 
verbal  self-presentation  can  be  measured  in  children.  In 
addition,  insights  into  the  development  of  self-presentation 
have  been  obtained.  However,  this  study  is  only  the  first 
step.  Future  research  will  no  doubt  add  a great  deal  to  our 
understanding  of  development  of  this  important  social  skill. 


APPENDIX 


CODING  SCHEME 

Each  statement  was  categorized  according  to  a number  of 
dimensions.  These  dimensions  included  valence,  subject,  and 
topic. 

First,  the  valence  of  a statement  was  judged.  Included 
in  the  positive  category  were  (1)  explicit  expressions  of 
positive  affect  (e.g.,  like,  love,  enjoy),  (2)  implicit 
expressions  of  positive  affect  (e.g.,  my  favorite,  fun),  (3) 
abilities  (e.g.,  smart,  good  at  throwing),  and  (4)  socially 
desirable  behaviors  (e.g.,  being  nice,  helping).  The 
negative  category  included:  (1)  expressions  of  negative 

affect  (e.g.,  don't  like,  hate),  (2)  socially  undesirable 
behavior  (e.g.,  hitting),  and  (3)  ability  limitations  (not 
good  at  math) . Included  in  the  neutral  category  were:  (1) 
statements  of  fact  (e.g.,  I have  two  sisters),  (2)  desires 
(e.g.,  would  like  or  want,  except  if  the  like  refers  to 
positive  affect) , and  (3)  statements  containing  both 
positive  and  negative  information  (e.g.,  good  at  most  sports 
except  soccer) . 

Second,  the  subject  of  each  statement  was  coded.  The 
subject  of  the  sentence  came  from  the  main  or  independent 
clause  of  the  sentence  only.  The  subject  categories 
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included:  self,  other  person,  self  and  other  person,  action, 
and  object  (including  animals) . If  a statement  began  with 
"it's"  or  "my",  the  statement  was  transposed  so  that  the 
direct  object  of  the  sentence  was  coded  as  the  subject 
(e.g.,  It's  fun  to  play  — > Playing  is  fun,  My  favorite 
teacher  is  (name)  — > (name)  is  my  favorite  teacher) . If  a 
statement  was  a command,  the  subject  was  coded  as  "other 
person" . 

Third,  the  topic  of  each  statement  was  determined.  The 
topics  included  game-related  and  social-relational.  This 
was  not  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  list,  but  rather  to 
allow  us  to  examine  the  relevant  self-presentational 
strategies  of  self-promotion  and  ingratiation. 

Social-relational  referred  to  statements  in  which  there 
was  either  direct  social  interaction  or  interaction  was 
implied  (e.g.,  being  nice,  sharing,  affection,  being 
popular,  references  to  family  and  friends) . Statements  were 
categorized  as  specific  social-relational  when  they  stated 
the  interaction  between  two  or  more  people  (e.g.,  I am  nice 
to  (name) , I like  (name) , I talk  to  (name) ) . Statements 
were  coded  as  general  social-relational  when  there  was  no 
explicit  social  interaction  but  the  interaction  was  implied 
(e.g.,  I am  nice,  kind,  I have  a lot  of  friends,  my  sister 
is  3 years  old,  I help,  I share,).  If  a statement  was  both 
game-related,  as  defined  below,  and  social-relational,  it 
was  placed  in  the  game-related  category. 
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Game-related  statements  were  also  divided  into  specific 
and  general  categories.  Specific  game-related  statements 
referred  to  playing  toss-across,  or  other  aspects  of  the 
experimental  situation  (e.g.,  partners  or  stickers).  In 
general  game-related  statements  children  did  not 
specifically  refer  to  toss-across  or  the  experimental 
setting.  Rather,  these  statements  focused  on  games  other 
than  toss-across  which  require  similar  abilities  (e.g., 
baseball,  bowling,  but  not  soccer,  board  games) . Also 
included  in  this  category  were:  general  references  to 
playing  (e.g.,  I play),  general  references  to  abilities 
required  in  toss-across  (e.g.,  throwing,  aiming),  general 
references  to  stickers  or  prizes,  and  references  to  teams  or 
partners  unrelated  to  toss  across. 

If  the  statement  was  game-related  an  additional 
categorization  was  made.  The  categories  included:  (1) 
ability  (e.g.,  good  at...  throwing,  aiming,  other  skills 
necessary  for  good  performance  at  toss  across) , (2) 
knowledge  ("know  how  to"),  (3)  motivation  (try  hard,  want 

to,  hope  to,  will  practice),  (4)  enjoyment  (e.g.,  like, 
fun),  (5)  past  performance  or  continuous  action  (e.g., 
turned  5 over,  won  prizes  before,  I play,  I always  play) , 

(6)  interpersonal,  any  statement  that  is  both  game-related 
and  social-relational,  as  defined  above,  references  to 
partners,  and  sportsmanship,  (7)  competition  (e.g.,  winning, 
beating,  getting  stickers,  awards,  prizes) . Each  game- 
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related  statement  could  be  assigned  as  many  as  four  of  these 
codes. 
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